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PEACE MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


A FEw years ago it would have been an easy task to give an 
account of the peace movement in Europe, at least so far as its 
outward manifestations were concerned. Although there had 
been peace congresses held at more or less frequent intervals in 
Brussels, London, Frankfort, Paris, or Geneva, and some of 
them, notably that of Paris, held in 1849, with Victor Hugo as 
president, awakened an echo throughout the civilized world. 
Nevertheless, these enemies of war and bloodshed seemed to 
have little influence. Outside of the ‘‘ Peace Society,” so nobly 
directed by Henry Richards, and the Societé Francaise des amis 
de la Paix, now known as the Societé Frangaise pour |’arbitrage 
entre nations, of which I had the honor to be one of the found- 
ers, in April, 1867, and which was then called Ligue International 
et Permanent de la Paix, and the Ligue de la Paix et de la 
Liberté, founded' shortly afterward by Lemonnier, with head- 
quarters in Switzerland, there seemed to be no openly expressed 
manifestations of a desire for peace except on the part of a few 
isolated individuals. Moreover, philosophers, statesmen, and 
men of affairs, even if they sometimes paid homage to the noble 
intentions of those people who dared to talk of peace and good 
will among nations as among individuals, and a public as well as 
a private code of morals, scarcely concealed their pity for these 
visionary reformers, as they were regarded, and never ceased to 
remind them upon every possible occasion that war always has 
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existed and always will exist. Aterrible evil, as some admitted, 
yet a necessary one. A struggle fruitful in results and beneficial 
to the world, said others, one which develops character and 
affords an outlet for human energy, and without which, to quote 
Field Marshal von Moltke, “nations would stagnate in the mud 
of the grossest materialism.”” Times have indeed changed. It 
would be hard to find nowadays among statesmen, members of 
parliament, or even in the army itself, men imprudent or impu- 
dent enough to wish to have ascribed to themselves the senti- 
ments expressed by von Moltke, Bismarck, or Joseph de Maistre. 

In every country there are soldiers who are ready to pour out 
their blood for their country, but if need should arise it would be 
seen that they are not the only ones who would courageously meet 
the sufferings and dangers which they could not avoid. “If we 
should ever be so unfortunate as to have another war,” said Jules 
Simon once in my presence, ‘‘ you would find that it is the friends 
of peace who make the best soldiers, but I hope we may never 
have occasion to put them to the test.’’ Soldiers like Captain 
Tracasse, belligerents thirsting for blood, foolhardy persons 
ready to jeopardize the safety of their country upon the slightest 
provocation and who see nothing more noble than a glorious 
field of battle, scarcely exist any more, or, if they exist, they no 
longer dare to avow their sentiments openly. The opinion of 
the great majority of our people was expressed by Canrobert, 
the last of the marshals of France, when he wrote to the Inter- 
parliamentary Association, assembled at London in 1890, ‘You 
are quite right in laboring to put a stop to war. I know from 
experience that it is wretched business. Do not engage in it.” 
And there are still others. Every day we see old army officers 
enrolling themselves in the army of peace, among whom more 
than one has, like artillery captain Gaston Moch, left his career 
to enjoy again the free use of voice and pen. Even in such 
newspapers as the France Militaire, or 1 Avenir Militaire, to speak 
only of those of my own country, there is open revolt against 
the frightful progress which is being made in the art of destroy- 
ing, and nothing but curses are bestowed upon those killing- 
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machines which tend to make war of nothing but a repetition, on 
a large scale, of the wholesale butchery carried on in the stock- 
yards of Chicago; while, on the other hand, the labors of the 
champions of international arbitration are not only treated with 
politeness and respect, but are even seriously discussed in the 
columns of these newspapers. Thus it is no easy matter to give 
an outline, even though extremely imperfect, of what is being 
done in this direction, and to measure more or less approximately 
the ground gained by the propaganda of peace during the last 
two or three years only. 

In the first place, a most striking and significant fact is the 
ever-increasing rapidity with which these societies for the pro- 
motion of peace have sprung up. The Peace Society was not 
the only organization of this kind in England, but it was the only 
important one for along time. Today it has the satisfaction of 
seeing numerous societies which have sprung up in imitation of 
it, first among which stands the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, under the direction of a man who has a truly 
international reputation, Mr. Hodgson Pratt; the International 
Arbitration League, of which Mr. Randall Cremer is the leading 
spirit; the Women’s Peace Association, to which Mrs. Henry 
Richards has devoted herself, thus continuing the work of the 
man whose name she bears; and many others, sustained by the 
zeal and generosity of such women as Miss Peackover and Miss 
Ellen Robinson. 

In France we no longer have merely the Socteté Francaise pour 
Parbitrage, which includes such men as Jules Simon; Berthe- 
lot, the present Minister of Foreign Affairs; Trarieux, former 
Minister of Justice; Charles Richet, the eminent physiologist ; 
d’Arsonval, the successor of Claude Bernard and of Brown- 
Séquard ; Armand Gautier, Professor of Chemistry in the Medi- 
cal College and member of the Institute ; Baron Courcel, Ambas- 
sador to Emgland; Arthur Desjardins, attorney-general in the 
Court of Appeals and member of the Institute ; DeFoville, Mas- 
ter of the Mint, and member of the Institute ; Lyon Caen, pro- 
fessor in the Law School and member of the Institute; Henry 
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Monod, director of public charities and many others. At the 
side of this society, others have sprung up, such as the Fammilistére 
of Guise, of Abbeville and of Ponthieu; of Clermont-Ferrand, 
and of Creuse, under the direction of the abbé Pichot; and dif- 
ferent women’s societies, either exclusively French, or united with 
similar societies, in England, Switzerland or Germany. 

Italy, oppressed as it is by its military system, is a perfect 
hotbed for anti-military societies. They exist in Sicily, Naples, 
Rome, Genoa, Parma, Venice, Turin, Sienna, Perugia, and even 
in the smallertowns. The most important and influential society, 
however, is the Lombard Union for the Promotion of Peace 
which is directed with extraordinary talent and devotion by the 
able and fearless Theodore Moneta, editor-in-chief of that great 
popular newspaper, // Secolo. 

Belgium and Holland have their own societies which are daily 
increasing in numbers and influence. 

The Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, have 
been, so to speak, entirely won over to the cause of peace and 
arbitration. In the latter country alone, a petition, started by 
M. Frédérick Bajer, received within a few weeks more than two 
hundred thousand signatures. 

It would be possible to extend this list indefinitely, if I were 
to pass in review all the countries of Europe from Portugal to 
Greece, not omitting Roumania and the neighboring countries. 
But especial mention must be made of the work which has been 
lately accomplished in all of central Europe, in Prussia, Austria 
and Hungary. Not more than two or three years ago there was 
only one peace society in Germany, namely, that of Frankfort, 
which in its isolation led a feeble and precarious existence. 
Today there are at least thirty, the most important being that of 
Berlin, all of which keep up constant communication with each 
other for their mutual encouragement. It is at Berlin that the 
most important of the peace organs, “ Die Waffen Nieder,’’ is 
published under the direction of the Baroness Suttner, who has 
gained a world-wide reputation through the novel bearing that 
title, and who is sustained by the codperation of some of the 
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most eminent and popular writers. At Vienna, near which she 
resides, the celebrated baroness has founded a Peace Society in 
which figure some great names and personages of high rank, and 
this is far from being the only society of this kind in Austria. 
In Hungary, finally, where the Interparliamentary Association 
is to meet this year, a peace society recently held, under the 
direction of the national poet Jokai, an inaugural meeting with 
ceremonies which rendered it, in itself, a great event. 

It is needless to say that all these societies have organs of 
their own, more or less widely circulated; newspapers, pamph- 
lets reviews ; that they hold meetings listen to speeches, and 
so far as their resources permit, send out tracts and programmes 
in considerable numbers. Thus, if I may be excused for men- 
tioning myself in this connection, the French Arbitration Society 
has published in succession three of my recent speeches, ‘The 
Peace Question,” ‘‘ The Future of Europe,” ‘The Firearms of 
the Future.” And so great is the contagion of noble ideas that 
eighteen months ago I was honored with an invitation to preside 
at the Catholic Club of Paris and to deliver an opening address, 
the occasion being the delivery of a speech before the club by a 
young and talented lawyer, M. Desclozeaux. And quite recently, 
in January of the present year, I was called upon to deliver a 
lecture on the subject of peace, before the four hundred young 
girls of one of the upper elementary schools of Paris, with the 
full authority and sanction of the Superintendent of Elementary 
Instruction, M. Buisson. Previous to this, at the distribution of 
prizes in one of the great lycées of Paris, at which I had the 
honor to preside, the professor who delivered the customary 
address, which is always submitted beforehand to the authorities, 
made a very open allusion to the “ peace crusades” as the 
grandest and most noble work of the age. Such an allusion 
could not possibly have been made a few years ago. 

At the same time the language and tone of the newspapers 
in every country have been greatly modified. Formerly they 
affected to be unaware of our existence and passed over in silence 
facts of the greatest importance. The great debate of July 8, 
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1873, in which Henry Richard, by an admirable speech, prevailed 
upon the House of Communs to vote an address to the Queen 
in favor of arbitration, was not even mentioned on the continent 
even by those papers which pretend to be best informed as to 
current events. Now all the important proceedings of the 
peace societies, the motions of the members of different parlia- 
ments, the congresses, the speeches, are announced and dis- 
cussed, sometimes guardedly, and sometimes with explicit 
approval. Upon the slightest disturbance, appeal is made to 
arbitration as an unfailing resource. This has been well illus- 
trated, ‘as both Americans and Europeans know, during the 
recent troubles in regard to Venezuela, Transvaal and Armenia, 
which in spite of their gravity have not destroyed public confi- 
dence in arbitration. 

Every year lengthens the list of arbitrations brought to a 
successful issue, thus confirming the faith of the apostles and 
preachers of the gospel of arbitration and overcoming and dis- 
arming the objections of the incredulous. Moreover the press 
of all countries and languages, influenced by the progress of 
ideas and the need of satisfying the ever increasing demands of 
the public, is beginning to play an important part in the study 
of international questions and may thus be called, in the fullest 
sense of the term, cosmopolitan. 

The number of books relating to this subject is considerable. 
I might mention “Conflicts and Disorders of Modern Society”’ 
by the Russian Novicow, Vice-President of the International 
Institute of Sociology, and the “ Benefits of War,’’ a piece of 
grim satire, by the same author. Also a work on “War,” by 
the learned doctor Letourneau; ‘‘ The Neutrals,” by Captain 
Godchot, an officer of the Zouaves; ‘‘The War of 1870-71 by 
M. Chuguet, Professor in the College du France, a simple but 
conscientious report, which by its impartiality has done more 
than the most violent anathemas to awaken detestation for the 
bloody deeds of war. Besides this there are the admirable 
volumes of that Alsatian who is known only by his pseudonym 
Heimweh, ‘Home Sickness;’”’ those of Ernest Lavisse, which one 
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might suppose to have been written by the same pen; of 
Admiral Réveillére, of the Marines, an exceptionally energetic 
and patriotic writer; lastly, the writings of Gaston Moch men- 
tioned above, who long before he felt it safe to sign his own 
name to his books, used the expressive pseudonym, Patriens, and 
and many others whom there is not space to mention. 

A number of periodicals might be mentioned. The Revue 
which is devoted to politics and literature ; the Revue Bleue, and 
sometimes a scientific journal, Revue Rose, contain articles of 
great value on arbitration, on the disbanding of armies and on 
contemporary events, thus accustoming their readers to direct 
their attention to problems formerly too much neglected. There 
is the “ Paix par le Droit,” which began as a modest little paper, 
published at long intervals by a society of young people, and 
which has gradually become a monthly magazine of considerable 
importance. There is /’Europe Nouvelle, in which are carefully 
collected, together with unedited works, all writings which bear 
upon that grievous wound, opened by the sword in 1870, in the 
bosom of France, and which cannot be healed except by repu- 
diating the sword and the works of the sword. At Berne, that 
neutral center, there are beginning to group themselves, like the 
savory pulp about the stone, all the best and most fruitful aspira- 
tions of the chosen ones of Europe, there is published the Con- 
férence Interparlementaire and the Correspondance du Bureau Inter- 
national de la Paix. In this case a simple mention will not suf- 
fice, and those of my readers who are best informed in regard to 
these institutions will most readily give me permission to spend a 
a few moments in explaining their value and importance. 

I have spoken of peace societies, and how rapidly they have 
multiplied ; but I have not spoken of their international meetings. 

It is generally known, I suppose, that every year, since 1889, 
in one city or another on either continent, for in 1893 such a 
meeting was held in Chicago, peace congresses are held, in 
which are assembled members or delegates from all the peace 
societies in the world. In Paris, in 1889, not less than a hun- 
dred representatives were present. But not everyone knows 
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the importance which has from year to year been attached to 
these pacific assemblies and the power of the permanent insti- 
tution which has grown out of them. The congress of 1889, at 
Paris, and that of 1890, at London, held their sittings in the 
town halls, which in itself was something. That of 1891, at 
Rome, however, held its first meeting in the capitol, where it 
was officially received by the syndic of the Eternal City, with 
befitting pomp. That of 1892, at Berne, was presided over by 
the most esteemed and popular man in all Switzerland, Louis 
Bouchonnet, formerly at the head of the government of the 
Confederation, and now Minister of Justice. At Antwerp, in 
1896, the congress was received by the Burgomaster in the Town 
Hall and a delegation of the members had the honor to be pre- 
sented to the king. This was a good deal, but by no means 
enough. From one year to another the bonds which united the 
different societies were apt to become relaxed. Unforeseen 
circumstances, demanding immediate action, arose sometimes 
in these intervals, for which no provision had been made. The 
peace party, in spite of its occasional grand demonstrations, 
was not an organic, living body. It is only since the establish- 
ment of a legally incorporated International Bureau in Switzer- 
land, under the direction of a council elected annually, that the 
different peace societies have become united in an organic 
whole, and this bureau, being as it is, a center of information 
and activity, is the heart and brain of the whole movement in 
both the old world and the new. It has accomplished for inter- 
national peace and justice that which has been done in other 
departments by international postal and telegraph bureaus, and 
by international copyright laws. By this means all the dif- 
ferent publications on this subject are collected, news is recorded, 
information obtained, doubtful or obscure questions explained, 
propositions forwarded and opinions received. Thus it is com- 
ing to be, under the efficient direction of its indefatigable general 
secretary, M. Elie Ducommun, the living soul of the great body of 
peacemakers all over the world. It isan institution already power- 
ful and destined to be recognized as a public benefit, not only by 
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the Swiss law, but by the official consecration of the “ensemble” 
of nations which, as in the case of the Helvetian and Norwegian 
confederacies, will not be slow in lending their support and aid. 
Even as I write these lines, a call has been issued by the Inter- 
national Bureau at Berne to all the peace societies of Europe, to 
assemble on the same day, February 22, and vote a unanimous res- 
olution, as has been done already by the English House of Com- 
mons and the French Chamber of Deputies, requesting all the 
governments of the world to adopt arbitration as a means of sct- 
tling difficulties. Can we not see here, as M. Gaston Moch has 
already said in the /ndépendance Belge, the beginning of the mobil- 
ization of the army of peace. In an article in the Szécle I have 
said that M. Moch goes still farther. In support of this inter- 
national manifestation he would have chambers of commerce, all 
industrial and labor organizations, all charitable societies, in short, 
all corporate bodies interested in maintaining the present state of 
tranquillity, unite in a vote, which, while leaving perfect liberty in 
everything else, should bind them to work for that international 
peace and goodwill which is the wish of every human heart. 
That which has been done by the peace societies to insure 
the regular performance of their functions and the propagation 
of their ideas, and to provide some means of action in the inter- 
vals between their congresses has been accomplished no !ess 
happily by the Interparliamentary Union. It is generally 
known, I suppose, what this union is, to which I have alluded and 
whose monthly bulletin, “La Conférence Interparliamentaire,”’ I 
have already mentioned. It is the annual assembly of the 
members of all the parliaments which in their respective 
countries, sustain the cause of justice and international union, 
which was decided upon at Paris, October 30, 1888; inaugurated 
June 30, the following year, during the Exposition, and con- 
tinued by the side of the Peace Congresses, at London, Berne, 
Rome, the Hague, Brussels, and this coming year, at Buda- 
Pesth. It is an important assembly, not only on account of the 
number but also the character of the members, among whom 
are the presidents or vice-presidents of several legislative assem- 
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blies of Europe, and also because some of these societies, as 
for example, the Norwegian “Great Council,” Storthing, have 
undertaken to defray the expenses of their delegates. From 
year to year these assemblies have assumed a more solemn and 
imposing character. Held at first ina hotel parlor, they have 
been convened in the capitol of Rome and presided over by the 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, and at Berne in the Fed- 
eral Palace where they were received by M. Numa Droz, the 
present Minister of Foreign Affairs and twice President of the 
Confederation, at the Hague, and at Brussels in the Senate 
Chamber, with the approval and coéperation of the ministers 
and even of the President of the Council. In the intervals 
between the sessions of this Interparliamentary Union, composed 
of the most select of the national representatives, it is repre- 
sented by a delegation of fifteen members presided over by Dr. 
Gobat, and it is charged to watch the political horizon in the 
name of the Union. I have often shown the importance of this 
organization, which, it goes without saying, does not exist for the 
purpose of limiting the independence of any nation or to set itself 
above the parliaments to which its members belong. It is 
indeed a higher parliament, but one which possesses its influence 
through the weight and character of its members themselves 
and which exerts a moral authority at least, which must be 
taken into account. 

Enough has certainly been said to give even the most 
incredulous an idea of the rapidity with which the peace move- 
ment has developed in Europe, especially of late. I am far, 
however, from having pointed out allthe indications. If I were to 
do this with the least degree of completeness, I should have to 
write a whole volume instead of a magazine article. 

I have said nothing of the Peace Sunday instituted in Eng- 
land, that from every pulpit whose minister espouses this cause 
there may be heard on the same day, the same vows and the 
same prayers. Nor of the Congress of Religions at Chicago, 
which, though not held in Europe, has just published for Euro- 
pean readers, a detailed report of its proceedings which shows 
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the representatives of all the great religions united in repudi- 
ating war and demanding arbitration. Neither have I mentioned 
the Centennial of the Institute of France which M. Jules Simon 
has publicly called in the Sorbonne itself, the real Peace Con- 
gress, and which M. Sully Prudhomme in his poem recited at the 
Theatre Frangais by Monnet Sully, saluted in the name of Peace. 

Nor have I mentioned the Brussels meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Codification and Reform of Interna- 
tional Law; nor, indeed, of an assembly of quite a different 
character, that which gathered at the Kiel Canal. A ceremony 
ostensibly military and well calculated to call forth a groan of 
astonishment, if one did not consider that the frightful power of 
the marine monsters assembled there, really tends to the main- 
tenance of peace, and that it is a strange spectacle indeed to see 
hundreds of ships of war, brought together like tamed lions, and 
ready, to use the words of Admiral Réveillére, to disavow war and 
lower their flags in unison at the feet of industry and commerce. 

In spite of all the different interests which seek to put 
obstacles in its way, the movement is irresistible. It betrays 
itself everywhere, even if it does not proclaim itself openly. 
The Journal des Débats, referring to the meetings of the Anglo- 
French Association, invoked the aid of women, as Jules Simon 
had done long ago, and remarked their influence in the peace 
societies. The Times, on occasion of an Academy Reception, 
imputes to Napoleon, as his greatest crime, that of having 
turned the intellects of the age from the path upon which they 
had entered, and of having thus retarded by a century at least, 
that thing most desirable above all others, peace by arbitration. 
Newspapers of the most different shades of political opinion, 
L’Elair, le Figaro, le Matin, contain articles on this subject, dif- 
ferent in aim sometimes and under different signatures, but all 
showing the great interest which is being taken in international 
arbitration and in those who are laboring to promote it. The 
international character of the undertaking becomes more evi- 
dent from day to day in examining the contents of numerous 
important periodicals. Besides those published in France, the 
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Review of Reviews contains articles contributed by Baroness Sutt- 
ner and by myself. Aso the /nternational Magazine, which pub- 
lishes extracts from the most progressive writers in every coun- 
try and thus accustoms its readers to look beyond the boundaries 
of their own country and to open their hearts and minds to 
those ideas by which other branches of the human race are 
influenced. Besides these there are two other magazines, 
/ Etranger, whose purpose is indicated by its title and Cosmopolts, 
containing articies in three languages and elegantly gotten up 
by a house accustomed to succeed in all its undertakings, that 
of Arm and Colin. 

In both of these reviews, as well as in the Revue Féministe, 
which has just been established, the propaganda of peace and 
the study of questions connected with arbitration, already occupy 
a considerable place. The second number of Cosmopolis con- 
tained at least three articles upon that subject, one by Jules 
Simon, in French, one in English and one in German. Tell me 
if this is not a sign of the times. 

As for myself, I have labored unceasingly in this cause for 
thirty years, and in spite of temporary defeats and mortifica- 
tions, 1 have never despaired of ultimate success. In the midst of 
the most terrible commotions I have never ceased to ask Heaven 
that I may see peace and hope return to earth by means of 
arbitration. And now I believe I have a right to declare, as 
Jean Dicard has so admirably done in the Figaro of the 12th of 
September last, that the horizon is brightening ; deeds have 
spoken louder than words; the public mind is awakening to the 
necessity of arbitration. Nothing now remains for those who 
have fought in its behalf but a little more perseverance and 
hope in order to overcome the prejudices and hatreds of the old 
political parties. As Gaston Moch said in his “appeal,” Febru- 
ary 5, “it is time to say openly to the partisans of that policy 
that the reign of violence is over and the universal conscience 


demands the rule of justice.” FREDERIC Passy: 


Member of the Institute, President of the French International 
Arbitration Society. 


NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, FRANCE. 
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THE REVERSAL OF MALTHUS. 


Ex-SENATOR INGALLS, in a recent review, says: ‘It isa curious 
fact that with increasing population, creating increased demands, 
all products of the field and farm have diminished in value, and 
that with the exhaustion of the public domain farming lands 
have become more and more unsaleable.”’ 

The Ex-Senator has always been recognized by friends and 
foes alike as a man of keen perceptions. He does not attempt 
to account for the condition he describes farther than to hinta 
belief that ‘it is intimately though mysteriously connected 
with the financial system that has been developed in the last 
twenty years. This belief he advances with the hesitation that 
becomes a thoughtful man when considering conditions altogether 
anomalous in extent and character. He shows the sincerity of 
the doubt which affects his mind as to its being merely local in 
its nature, by adverting to the fact that “ England, France, Ger- 
many and Spain are all suffering from the same general par- 


alysis.” 

It is probable that not a single reflective mind in the whole 
country has failed to note the facts stated in this interview; a 
great majority have arrived at similar, if not identical, conclu- 
sions in regard to them. The currency and the tariff are gener- 
ally held responsible, in the public mind, for the greater part of 
the evils which affect our economic conditions. Because of this 
a remedy is almost universally sought in tariff amendment or 
currency re-adjustment. So strong is the former sentiment that 
the friends of Mr. McKinley have with unanimity dubbed him 
the “advance agent of prosperity,”’ considering his views upon 
the efficacy of a protective tariff a restorative for all the ills 
with which the social body is now affected.. 


Two other considerable classes regard our present condition 
as concerned primarily with legislation affecting the currency; 
13 
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one insisting that the evil is because we have too much silver, 
and the other, that we have not enough. Both favor the policy 
of eradicating the paper legal-tender notes of the government, 
—one in the hope that necessity will compel the restoration of 
silver to parity with gold in order to secure a sufficient circulat- 
ing medium; the other trusting by such course to make gold the 
only form of legal-tender currency. From these variant beliefs 
have resulted numerous plans of remedy, all pivoting on some 
special view as to what individual defect of currency or tariff 
legislation is chargeable with present conditions. 

Reference is made to these things, not to controvert any rem- 
edial theory nor to propose a new one, but merely to show the 
universal recognition of new, and in some respects unprecedented 
conditions. The belief that these result from defective revenue 


legislation proceeds upon the assumption that the causes are’ 
local, and the theory that they arise from “ the financial system ' 


which has been developed during the past twenty years ” makes 


them the consequence of financial methods rather than of gen-! 


eral social and economic relations. 

Without questioning the conclusion that both these forces 
were potent in precipitating the prevailing depression, the pur- 
pose of this article is to point out certain facts which tend to 
show the causes to have been universal rather than particular, 
and that these conditions are the outcome of social, industrial 
and economic relations rather than of financial methods. 

The steady and remarkable decline in the value of farm lands 
and products in the United States, offers the first and most reli- 
able suggestion of a cause which cannot possibly be the result 
either of revenue legislation or financial methods. Farm prod- 
ucts are the necessaries of life. Their consumption, in the 
main, varies with the number of consumers. It does not depend 
to any great degree upon their social or pecuniary conditions. 
There is no general lack of food, clothing, or sufficient shelter 
in any part of the world. Everywhere there is enough and 
almost everywhere a visible surplus. The only deficiency is on 
the part of those who have not the means of obtaining their 
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share of the general abundance. In other words, there is no} 

’ lack of supply, but_only of individual power to obtain a share 
of such supply. Even this element is not important enough to’ 
constitute any great factor in economic speculation. If all the 
people in the world who are known or supposed not ‘to have 
enough and proper food, clothing or shelter were fully supplied 
with these necessaries, there would hardly be an appreciable 
diminution of the existing store. 

As a consequence, we are facing for the first time in the 
world’s history this condition: | The world is able to produce, J++ a ‘- 
and actually does produce, more food than is needed to meet 
the requirements of the population of the globe. More wheat, 
corn, rice, meat and other staple food-products are raised 
every year than can possibly be consumed. One-fourth of the 
arable lands of the United States might be abandoned and the 
world still have enough. The immediate issue of this con- 
dition is the fall in prices of farm-products and a necessary result 
of this fall in the price of farm products is a declension in farm 


values. 

A hundred years ago Malthus put forth the theory, which 
has been almost universally accepted asa fundamental axiom of 
political economy from that time to the present, that the sum 
total of human labor applicable to the productive capacity of the 
earth is insufficient to supply the material needs of its popu- 
lation. In other words, he formulated the theory that popula- 
tion increases in a geometrical ratio, while the world’s capacity 
to supply them increased only in an arntthmetical ratio. The 
terms in which this doctrine was propounded are fanciful in 
the extreme and their author only contended that they were 
approximately true—that population increased more rapidly 
than the capacity to supply their wants. (Today we are facing a 
situation which seems to be an exact converse of the premises 
on which this hypothesis was based—one apparently establishing 


~—* 


the natural capacity of the earth, has already produced more 
than enough of life’s necessities to supply the actual popula- 
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the fact that the world’s labor, applied to and supplementing ’ 
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lion of the globe, and moreover that this condition is likely to 
prove continuing. 

A scientific survey of the food-producing capacity of the 
earth, even with little if any enhancement of the present supply 
of labor, makes it evident that the present supply might be 
largely increased, possibly doubled, within the scope of existing 
lives. Startling though the thought may be, the statement 
depends for its verification on a few simple and universally 
conceded facts. We know now that the most productive por- 
tions of the earth’s surface are as yet practically undeveloped. 
It is asserted by the highest authorities that the tropical regions 
of Africa and South America alone could supply food sufficient 
for the whole world. At present only an insignificant amount of 
what is actually consumed is derived from these regions. 

The productive capacity of the agricultural laborer has been 
increased five, probably ten times, since the days of Malthus, by 
improved mechanical appliances, by the discovery of new meth- 
ods of cultivation and the use of better fertilizers. Taken alto- 
gether, it seems beyond question that one-tenth of the labor 
required to supply the world’s demands for food one hundred 
years ago would easily meet an equivalent demand today. 

The use of steam and electricity in transportation, which has 
reduced in an equal or greater ratio the amount of labor required 
for handling and marketing the products of the soil, has in 
effect enhanced available production by preventing waste, and 
has reduced consumption by substituting non-consuming motors 
for the innumerable hosts of draft animals formerly an essen- 
tial feature of transportation. 

The effect of decrease of consuming labor is especially 
noticeable in this matter. It is easily demonstrable that the food- 
consuming capacity ef the force needed to move the crops of the 
great West to the seaboard by existing instrumentalities, includ- 
ing the labor necessary to mine the coal, make and keep in order 
the railways, and manufacture the machinery, is not one-twentieth, 
probably not one fiftieth, of that which would have been required 
under the conditions prevailing a century ago. It has been 
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estimated that after the land was cleared and ready for cultiva- 
tion, in the early part of the present century, it demanded the 
labor of at least one man to supply the wants of ten draft ani- 
mals. Even this estimate is open to criticism, as below rather 
than above the average. Accepting it as sufficiently correct, 
however, it makes evident what a large contingent of the labor- 
force now applied to the production of human food-products 
would have been diverted into another channel by the continu- 
ance of old methods. 

Science and invention have greatly increased the supply of 
force both by the prevention of waste of perishable crops, and by 
the utilization of natural and artificial products in place of purely 
agricultural ones, since the days of Malthus. One of the best 
illustrations of this is the substitution of mineral for animal and 
vegetable oils for illuminating and lubricating purposes. Ani- 
mal and vegetable fats being practically excluded from these 
fields of utility, by the discovery of petroleum, after a time 
became most serious competitors in the provinces of legitimate 
agricultural production. ‘ Oleomargarine”’ and “filled cheese ”’ 
are familiar instances of this. Within a few years the city of 
Chicago produced more tons of “‘artificial’’ butter than any state 
of the Union could show of the genuine article. “Filled 
cheese” has destroyed the foreign market, which was formerly 
so good, for the American dairy product, and so reduced the 
price of the unadulterated article as to make its manufacture 
quite unprofitable. 

The canning and “cold storage”’ of products which were until 
within a very recent period so perishable as to enter into the con- 
sumption only during brief periods of each year, and over lim- 
ited areas, have transformed them into considerable ingredients 
of the world’s supply of staple necessaries. Vegetables, fruits, 
and fish have thus come mto direct competition with grains and 
meats, thereby still farther increasing the disparity between the 
demand and supply of agricultural foods. In this way the unused 
surplus of agricultural products and their equivalents is year by 
year swelled, to the manifest disadvantage of the producer, and to 
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the apparent enhancement of the world’s productive capacity. 
The introduction of tropical fruits and cereals, which now enter 
largely into the world’s supply, may also be added to this 
accumulation. 

What is true of agricultural production is also true, perhaps 
to even a greater extent, of mechanical production of al! kinds, 
with the exception of those things composed chiefly of wood, 
the growing scarcity of which tends to keep them at a cost rela- 
tively equal to what it was before the introduction of labor- 
saving and non-consuming machinery. Of iron, steel, brick, 
tile, cements and all materials used in building except wood, 
the world’s labor-force, applied by improved methods, is suffi- 
cient to much more than meet the world’s consumtion, and 
might easily be extended to an unknown limit without appreci- 
able increase of labor. The same is true of the manufacture of 
clothing and the yield of all substances that enter into it. 
Improved machinery has made it possible to produce in five years 
more cloth stuffs than the world can reasonably consume in ten, 
without drawing on the labor of any other field of employment. 

There are other influences, tending toward the same superfluity 
in the things of earth. Some of these are of a social and political 
character, and onthat account have received less consideration than 
they deserve. Chief among them is the breaking down of those 
traditions of society which up to the middle of the present cen- 
tury restrained large elements of the population of all great 
commercial nations from personally engaging in productive 
labor. Feudalism, slavery and caste, until within a very recent 
period, restrained a nofable proportion of civilized humanity 
from engaging in business competition with each other. The 
gentleman,” whether his right to the distinction came from 
legal rank or inherited sentiment, could not openly engage in 
the universal scramble for gain. The professions, the trade of 
war and the field of politics, were the only occupations open to 
him. Until a generation ago, even in our own country, only 
domestic service, teaching and a narrow fringe of commercial 
employment was open to women. They were shut out, not by 
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law but by tradition, from all other avenues of profit. When 
the door was opened woman became a competitor in all the 
fields of lighter activity and, the result being lower average 
wages, many of the consumers thus superseded were forced to 
join the ranks of producers. In this manner the volume of pro- 
ductive labor has been vastly swelled, both in numbers and in the 
capacity of each individual, since Malthus formulated his theory. 
The best estimates make the population of the globe hardly 
greater by one-half than it was at that time. All things consid 
ered it is well within the general view to say that the capacity 
of the earth to produce the commodities of life has simulta- 
neously increased ced oo iron, meat-products, cereals and 
textile materials be taketras the standard of determination, the 
gain is unquestionably much greater. 

All economic and political theories based on the hypothesis 
that universal overproduction of necessaries is impossible must 
therefore of necessity fail. As soon as free institutions, general 
intelligence, science and invention, began to stimulate causative 
energies, it was a certain thing that the time would come when 
the world’s possible production would exceed the world’s possi- 
ble demand. That time seems to have arrived. 

On this theory alone can the fact be believed that like con- 
ditions prevail throughout the whole civilized world—from 
Australia to the Levant. Previous conditions, tariff changes and 
currency complications have no doubt contributed to make the 
culminating effects more severely felt here than in other coun- 
tries, but there can be small doubt that the disease is universal, 
though some of its symptoms have before been produced by 
local causes. These are now contributory rather than funda- 
mental. It is not strange that farm lands and farm yields, as 
well as all manufactured articles are, ‘‘ unprecedentedly low” in 
the United States, “despite the exhaustion of the public 
domain” and “increase of population.” We simply happen to 
live at a time when new conditions have reached their climac- 
teric. Their consequences may be modified by governmental 
action; but they cannot be permanently avoided nor long averted 
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thereby, because the forces of which they are the effect are con- 
stantly increasing in potency. 

In Malthus’ time the great economic problem was to find 
food to fill the mouths of the hungry. His solution of it was 
simple but not profound. He knew nothing of the resources of 
science nor of the powers of invention as economic factors. He 
simply assumed that the capacity to produce was a known quan- 
tity of the problem, because he saw that nature p/us human 
effort was capable of producing only a certain amount. Con- 
vinced that this amount was distinctly and increasingly less than 
the sum of human needs, or rather assuming it without anything 
like a thorough and exhaustive examination of the facts, he 
addressed himself to the other branch of the subject and con- 
sidered how consumption might be lessened. There did not 
seem to be hope of reducing the individual ration which, with 
the poor of the time at least, was not capable of much reduc- 
tion. So he formulated that other feature of his philosophy 
which has been so extravagantly praised and so absurdly 
denounced, to wit: the means by which population may be 
restricted. Given a continually increasing deficit of food pro- 
duction, he sought to avoid its consequences by restricting 
the natural demand through legislative action and moral restraint. 
The problem we face to-day is a curious converse of that he set 
himself to solve. It is the prospect of a steadily growing sur- 
plus of production, with its naturally depressing effects on prices 
and inevitable over-supply of labor. As he assumed that the 
supply could not be augmented so as to meet the growing dis- 
parity with the demand, we may now assume that there can be 
no immediate extension of demand likely to materially lessen 
the present inequality between production and consumption. 

What then is to be done? (The only logical answer is, to 
restrict production. \ 

Two methods have been suggested for effecting this: First, 
that of the trade-unic 1ists, who seek to secure the result by 
limiting the hours of productive labor. Second, that of the 
socialistic theorists, who seek to limit the area of productive 
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labor by increasing the area of non-productive labor, as applied 
to the construction of roads and other public works. It is prob- 
able that both these methods will be employed in the solution 
of the problem. But, as Malthus counted legislative and govern- 
mental restriction on the natural tendency of the human family to 
increase in numbers a matter of secondary importance, relying 
more on the moral and ethical obligations to improve the common 
lot that rest with individuals, so in the solution of our problem, 
so far as it may be solvable by human effort, the chief hope lies 
in a modification, if not a general reversal, of existing tendencies. 

Profit is the keynote of modern civilization, especially in the 
United States. The acquisition simply of wealth, not of comfort, 
reputation. nor opportunity for display, is the general incentive. 
The struggle is not for enough, but fos accumulation without 
regard to its use, save as the instrument for farther accumulatiof. 
Little is done for lasting improvement. A very small propor- 
tion of our wealthy men, for instance, have country homes which 
they regard with pride as family seats. Nearly all that is done 
by the individual is for immediate profit or present ostentation. 
The farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the speculator— 
all consider immediate profit the thing to be sought in any 
investment. The home-place, as a sentiment, is rapidly dying 
out of our life, because, for a generation at least, there has been 
nothing to encourage it. When he cannot make it pay six per 
cent. on its value without his personal attention, the man of 
wealth sells the family mansion and its accompanying acres 
without any regard to memories which attach to it. The farmer 
builds and plants only with regard to his present interest and 
convenience. On account of this tendency, the volume of labor 
employed for permanent improvement and beautifying of homes 
and estates in this country is amazingly small. We take from 
the soil, the forest, the home and the farm, whatever will tend to 
present profit—paying back none of it in the erection of home- 
centers, the planting of forests, the prevention of waste or the 
establishment of permanent improvements, for the profit and 
delight of future generations. 
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It may be truly said that, with few exceptions, pride of home, 
of family, of ancestral honor and hopeful anticipation of regard 
by posterity, except as the founder and preserver of a fortune, 
has been eradicated as a silly, unprofitable and unpractical senti- 
ment. If it can be restored or re-awakened, it will bring 
employment to thousands and eventually millions of the best 
class of agricultural laborers. The permanent beautifying of 
homes and country estates, and the preservation of woods, is not 
only a debt we owe to the future but one we owe to the past as 
well. We have been spendthrift robbers, who have filched jew- 
els from nature’s bosom, and for her flowers and fruits, her shady 
hillsides and bosky dells have returned only aridness and bram- 
bles, decay, neglect and desolation. In paying back this debt, 
we shall give employment to a constantly increasing volume of 
labor, which will thereby be diverted to the manifest advantage 
of all from the field of immediate production. 

In all candor it must be admitted that there is little if any 
indication that such a tendency will prevail. Nothing in our 
American life shows the existence of belief that the individual 
owes anything to family, vicinage or country, in the way of per- 
manent betterment of the material environment. There are a 
few ‘‘show places” here and there. Suburbs are built up with 
amazing rapidity and, in some cases, with substantial beauty. 
But they are mainly the work of corporate “improvement com- 
panies,” and made to rent, to be sold, and re-sold. They are 
houses, habitations, some of them brides’ nests, but few of them 
homes, having anything of the flavor and sacredness of individ- 
ual care and effort bestowed for the sake of making them family 
shrines consecrated to happiness. 

It would be difficult to predict, however, the effects of a long 
continued epoch of low profits. Next to his worship of wealth 
the intelligent American loves his country and the good opinion 
of his fellows. A man who would be utterly unable to forego 
the temptation of twenty, ten or even six per cent. interest, find- 
ing it difficult to obtain three, and having already more than 
enough, might find an investment in present comfort, the perma- 
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nent location of the home, the establishment of the family center, 
the esteem of the present and the grateful remembrance of pos- 
terity, more attractive than slow and tedious accretion. It is 
possible that the American farmer, forced to be content with 
small and uncertain profits in the present, might be willing to 
invest more of his time and labor on the chance of future bet- 
terment ; that towns and villages, seeing the futility of large 
expenditure in “booms,” might grow to appreciate small invest- 
ments in permanently improving what they have, in comfort- 
bringing social clubs and arbor societies. 

Of such things one must of necessity speak with doubt. The 
changes which must come are so radical, antagonistic to the 
present, that no man can forecast the results. Two things may 
be safely predicted ; first, that the increase of the unemployed 
will be very great; and second, that when the cost of farm lands 
is sufficiently reduced to render hopeless such profit on capital 
as we have come to expect, the number of those who will turn 
from salaried occupations to the cultivation of the soil, because of 
the certain assurance which agriculture offers of obtaining at least 
a support —that is, the satisfaction of physical necessities,— will 
be very great. Farming will be pursued not as at present, chiefly 


for sale of the surplus, but mainly to secure a living, an existence. - 
In nearly all lines of manufacture, the necessity of restrict- 


ing the collective output has already become clearly apparent. 
The continuation of conditions similar to those of the past four 
years will immensely reduce the volume of high-priced salaried 
labor. Superintendence, accounting, sales and all expenses of 
this class, will be cut down. The army of middle men will be 
reduced and those thus thrown out of employment must either 
join the ranks of wage-laborers or unite with them to develop 
coéperative or profit-sharing industries—not from sentiment 
but from necessity. In like manner the number of those who 
live by traffic in money, sharing the profit of invested capital, 
will become less. All these things and many other changes 
must result if the conditions that have been outlined are, as they 
would seem to be, universal, and the inevitable result of a 
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continuing and increasing excess of material wealth. Commerce 
will still increase in volume, but speculation will be restricted 
from lack of opportunity and scarcity of victims. 

The exercise of collective power to secure opportunity for 
profitable production will become more and more imperative. 
The capacity for overproduction in all lines of industry still 
exists with regard to the world’s limit for consumption; its 
restricted application has not yet become universal. Not every 
country can supply all its own wants. The struggle of the 
immediate future will be between nations, to secure the chance 
to interchange their surplus in a manner most advantageous to 
their own producers. Unrestricted “free-trade”? would result 
in subjecting the labor of each country to the competition of all 
the others. Restricted areas and nationalities whose needs are 
complementary of each other must combine together for mutual 
advantage. Mr. Blaine’s beautiful dream of reciprocal relations 
between the United States and the Central and South American 
Republics was unquestionably born of a half-unconscious percep- 
tion of what the new conditions will demand. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
masterly argument for the commercial and industrial consolida- 
tion of the British Empire originates in his clear appreciation of 
this overwhelming necessity ; the interests of all parts of the 
Empire, for the first time in her history perhaps, require free- 
trade with the colonies and strict protection against all outside 
competitors. Holding more than half the undeveloped resources 
of the globe, and aided by her unparalleled resources of accu- 
mulated capital, Great Britain will for a time at least, protect 
herself from the effects of the general overproduction. 

Protection for the home-market, more intimate commercial 
alliance with nations whose needs are complementary in charac- 
ter with ours, restriction of production, the diversion of labor 
to fields of employment not immediately productive and which 
minister to the public and personal enjoyment rather than 
material gain, likewise offer to us the natural and reasonable 
methods of adjusting our own industrial relations to these new 
inevitable conditions. ALBION W. TourGEE. 


MAYVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE SWISS AND THEIR POLITICS. 


I was in Switzerland about three months, and I was more 
than ever impressed with the importance of the position of that 
country in the making of Europe. The soil of Europe has in 
large part been ground out of the “raw material” of the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. The glaciers that remain are mere toys 
when compared with those which have been. 

Before | left home I read in one of the essays of Emerson 
expressions on the folly of traveling to gain information, on the 
part of a man who was so fortunate as to possess a soul. I 
gathered from Emerson that he found in that transcendental 
soul of his all, and more than all, that he could gain by change 
of position. Such has not been my experience. I thought I 
understood glaciers and glacial action before I saw one, and 
when I first saw them I was quite ready to felicitate myself 
upon the accuracy of my mental picture. The first that we vis- 
ited we were expected to come within a stone’s throw of, and 
pay our respects by looking down upon it from a cliff, and it 
seemed to me that this was all that was needed. Yet somehow 
I was seized with a desire to actually touch it. I disregarded 
the formal restraints and went to the point where the moving stone 
and ice are in contact with the immovable mountain. I fol- 
lowed along the morain to the end of the ice. 1 lay down upon 
the stones and looked under the ice. I got onto the ice and 
looked down to the bottom through holes that had been burnt 
through by bowlders. It was thus that I got an idea of the 
working of the glacier such as I suppose a mere transcendental 
soul never gets. He thinks he has it; but the chances are he 
is mistaken. Since seeing the grist of the present little ice 

* This paper was written as a private letter to a member of the faculty of 
lowa College. With the author’s consent the letter is here reproduced without 


changes, except the omission of personal references. 
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mills I have not been able to get away from its effect. In 
Geneva our house stood on some hundreds of feet of the grind- 
ings of an ice mill that amounted to something. It was a body 
of ice some two hundred miles in length. It had a width 
varying from ten to a hundred miles. At Geneva this river 
of ice was squeezed in between mighty pillars, having on the 
one side Mount Blanc as the highest sentinel, and the Jural 
Mountains on the other. One result was the plowing out of a 
hole in the earth which is now occupied by the waters of Lake 
Geneva. Another result was the reduction of stones broken off 
from the mountains in pieces as big as houses into pebbles such 
as boys throw at birds. These pebbles are now exposed, hun- 
dreds of feet in depth, on the banks of the Rhone and the Arve. 
And all the way from Geneva to Paris I observed that what 
they call the soil is composed in large part of these same peb- 
bles. The mill may have “ground slow” but it did not “ grind 
fine’’ as did the mills which made for us the soil of Iowa. 

As in Switzerland one may see in miniature the making of 
the soil of Europe, so likewise one may see in miniature the 
history of Europe. Each one of the twenty-two cantons has 
a special and peculiar history, which in most cases goes back 
to the beginning of modern history. In these cantons you 
have a little Germany, a little Italy, and a little France. Three 
races and three languages have been kept separate and distinct, 
yet by the action and inter-action of internal and external forces 
the three have been compacted into one nation with an esprit de 
corps scarcely equaled by any nation on earth. 

It seems to me that any observer from the New World must 
be struck with the difference in spirit, tone, and method which 
comes from the mere fact of indigenous civilization. In Amer- 
ica we have the case of a transplanted civilization under cir- 
cumstances most favorable. We do not half appreciate the 
amount of humbug we get rid of by simply going away from it. 
Yet there are losses as well. In anew country there is a diffi- 
culty in taking anything seriously. We know that out in the 
Rockies even the graveyard is a sort of standing joke. So one 
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of the things that has impressed me most in Switzerland is the 
deep seriousness of their sentimental patriotism. In America 
we think we do well if we spend a part of one day in the 
celebration of our Independence. And those whom we call our 
more serious people are inclined to the opinion that even so 
much is a waste of time. During the two months of my stay 
in Geneva, six days and six nights, that is, one-tenth of the 
entire time, was devoted to patriotic celebration, and that too 
not on the part of the light and frivolous members of society, 
but of the most serious members of the community. In 1602, 
on the night of the 12th of December, a poor washerwoman 
who lived on the wall of the city was making soup when she 
discovered some soldiers of the Duke of Savoy in the act of 
scaling the wall. She hurled her soup upon them and raised 
the alarm, and the city was successfully defended. This gave 
rise to the three days’ Festival of the Escalade, beginning 
December 11. For days preceding the date there began to 
appear in the shop windows soup kettles done in chocolate and 
wood and all sorts of material bearing the date ‘1602."" Shop 
windows were filled with masks of all imaginable shapes. Cos- 
tumes were displayed, some of them very elegant and expensive, 
others cheap and fantastic. On the evening of the eleventh I 
went to the Circus, where with about eight thousand other peo- 
ple I sat for three hours in a freezing atmosphere witness- 
ing patriotic performances. I paid 60 cents for my seat, and I 
think it was an average price. Leading citizens of Geneva took 
part in the exercises, which consisted in short addresses, 
songs, marches, dances, while some of it resembled an Iowa 
College ‘winter gym.” Inone scene certain Austrians appeared 
and strutted up and down the stage in full armor. An equal 
number of Frenchmen also appeared in shining array. A 
little later the Swiss came in, whose stalwart muscles were 
covered only by natural skin and armed only by real war 
clubs. All performed together @ /a Indian clubs. By a 
strange coincidence the Austrians and French were sur- 
rounded by the Swiss, thrown upon their backs, their arms 
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wrested from them, and they demurely marched out under the 
yoke. 

Another exercise well represented the spirit of the occasion. 
First, three athletes appeared, and one on the shoulders of the 
other two held aloft a card having on one side in large characters 
the date, 1291, and on the other the word “Alliance.” The 
three men were the orignal cantons of the confederation of 1291. 
Next appeared five other athletes, and the eight threw them- 
selves into a ladder displaying a new card with the same word 
and the date, 1352. Then five more men appeared and with the 
aid of parallel ropes the thirteen lifted a man toward the roof 
with the charmed word and the date, 1513. Then five more, and i 
the eighteen lifted a man above the supporting cable with the 
card and the date 1798. Finally the whole twenty-two lifted a 
man to the apex of the roof waving aloft “Alliance” and the 
date 1813. Then was brought in on a platform borne by four of 
these same stalwarts a lady of Geneva who had consented to - 
pose as Switzerland. The four tenderly bore her up, and the 
eighteen took their positions around her in the four historic and 
expressive groups. As these lifted their strong right arms in the 
attitude of defense the assembled thousands held their breath 
till “Switzerland” and her defenders passed from the arena, and 


then they broke forth in loud applause. « 
You should remember that Geneva only holds about 80,000 
people, and while these thousands were paying their respects | 


to Switzerland in the cold Circus many more thousands were 
assiduously doing their patriotism in the streets. The street 
performances are about the same during the three nights. 
When our Geneva friends learned that I intended to spend 


the second evening in the streets and take my wife and ( 
daughter with me, they felt it their duty to forewarn us. They , 
had learned from past experience that English and Amer- v 


ican ladies do not like to have masked strangers speak to 
them and greet them as dear and familiar friends; they do not 
like to be enclosed in a circle of dancing peasants. Our friends 
gave us to understand that the Genevese do these things because 
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they feel that it is their duty as patriots. If the English and 
Americans do not like it they should keep themselves away from 
the main streets of the city during the three nights of the 
Escalade. Notwithstanding the friendly warning we spent several 
hours of the 12th along the main streets in the thickest crowds. 
And here again I must dissent from Emerson’s transcendentalism 
and express the opinion that it is absolutely impossible to under- 
stand the Escalade without experiencing it. I do not profess to 
understand it, yet I know enough to be well assured that I could 
not put into words the things we experienced without conveying 
an erroneous impression as to its spirit and temper. 

On the third day, having seen a notice in the paper that the 
bones of the victims of the defense of the city in 1602 were to 
be moved to a more honored spot, my wife and I presented our- 
selves at the appointed place. We were not however permitted 
to enter the church till the ceremony was over. When we read 
the account in the paper we felt that we had been attempting to 
commit sacrilege. No one was permitted to be present except 
a few chosen and necessary officers and certain representatives 
of the families of the deceased. I mention this as expressive of 
the deep seriousness of the patriotism of the people. 

Geneva was the last child to be adopted into the family of 
states. This took place on December 31, 1813. This glad fact 
is recognized by the citizens assembling at midnight in front of the 
cathedral of St. Peter. But the space only holds about 20,000 
and the other 60,000 are crowded out. My wife and I went 
early and got a position on the steps of an adjoining building 
overlooking the crowd. All the space was occupied an hour 
before the end of the year. The crowd waited a full half hour 
in the darkness and part of the time in the rain. The instant it 
began to rain enough umbrellas were whisked out to cover the 
space. They all expected rain. For a half hour there were 
patriot songs led by a choir, and when the bell tolled the end of 
the year the entire crowd fell to kissing each other and the cere- 
mony was at anend. There was nothing about the performance 
which in the American sense could be considered attractive. 
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There was a bit of fireworks at the end, in which a star and the 
date of the new year shone out in brilliant colors. The three 
days of festivity at the beginning of the year are given over to 
sports and traffic kept up during all the hours of night and day. 

One other significant festival was observed through all Switz- 
erland. On the 11th of January teachers and pupils united in 
doing honor to their distinguished leader, Pestalozzi, on the 
occasion of his 150th birthday. It was Pestalozzi who taught 
the art of making play a serious business. The Swiss were the 
first subjects of his instruction and they seem to have caught the 
point a little in advance of the rest of the world. 

I was told more than once not to go to Geneva to learn the 
spirit of the Swiss, that Geneva is more French than Swiss, that 
the Genevese were wanting in loyalty to the Swiss nation. 
Speaking simply from my own impressions I should say that if 
this is true of the Genevese the loyalty of the other cantons 
must be something terrific. 

Another thing that interested me very much in Geneva— 
and so far as I could learn this is characteristic throughout Swit- 
zerland— was the marked respect shown for the private opinion 
of the individual voter. During my first two Sundays in Geneva 
I attended important elections. The first was on the Referendum 
to accept or reject an act of the national legislature reor- 
ganizing the military forces in the direction of greater cen- 
tralization. The second was a triennial election to choose 
a central legislature. I had learned from the local papers 
that in the case of both of these elections there was unusual 
public interest. I had also attended elections in England and 
America. On election day both in England and America we 
expect every citizen to do his duty, and we mean as one part of 
that duty not only that he should vote early but that he should 
spend the rest of the day in the effort to induce his friends to 
vote, and to vote the right ticket. We mention with special 
honor the names of our conservative ministers of the gospel 
who thus attend to the duties of electionday. When I entered 
the large hall which contained the Genevese voters, I expected 
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to see evidences that the good citizens were doing their duty. 
But I learned to my surprise that what we especially mean by 
electioneering is a thing almost unknown among the Swiss. The 
crowds about the voting places were quietly talking about the 
weather, about their families, about the exposition. There was 
no reason why they should talk about the election, because it 
was considered entirely improper to try to persuade a citizen to 
vote a certain way. The citizen thus addressed would feel 
insulted. Two rival candidates would meet by chance in the 
crowd. For personal reasons they would naturally allude to the 
election. In a perfectly frank and straightforward way they 
would discuss their prospects. As there was no electioneer- 
ing anywhere there was no motive for lying about the 
probable result of the election. A would say to his rival, 
“I expect you to be elected by goo majority.” B would 
reply, ‘“‘I don’t think so; I expect a close vote with almost even 
chances.”’ It will not do to apply this conversation to the elec- 
tion which I attended. It is my recollection of the report of a 
conversation at another election. At the election which 1 
attended the system of proportional representation was followed, 
and strictly speaking there were no rival candidates. I report 
the conversation simply to show the spirit which seemed every- 
where to prevail. 

In 1865 there occurred an election in Geneva in which there 
must have prevailed a different spirit, because at the close of the 
election the members of the conservative party, who were vic- 
torious at that election, undertook to give expression to their 
feelings by marching through the streets. The procession was 
attacked by the Radicals; deadly weapons were used and fifteen 
men were killed. This one event seems to have thrown the 
Genevese into a pensive state of mind from which they have 
never recovered. My escort to the first election alluded to it in 
such a way as to give me the impression that it occurred only 
a few years ago. Thoughtful people became convinced that 
unless something were done to break the force of party violence 
and give to the people the real management of their affairs, 
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democratic government was an impossibility. At that time John 
Stuart Mill and Mr. Hare were advocating proportional repre- 
sentation as one means of escape from the dominance of party 
factions. A few citizens of Geneva became convinced that pro- 
portional representation along with the referendum and popular 
initiative in legislation was just the thing they needed to com- 
plete their democratic system of government. So in 1868, three 
years after the bloody riot, a society was organized to advocate 
the adoption of proportional representation. Professor Wuarin of 
the chair of sociology in the Geneva University has been a 
prominent factor in this propaganda, and he told me many 
interesting things about it. It was a good illustration of the 
‘faith as a grain of mustard seed which removes mountains.” 
There were only a half dozen or so who could be got to take 
any active interest in the subject. According to Professor 
Wuarin’s account a large proportion of the real work was done 
by a citizen of Geneva who makes a living by selling ribbons. 
For a quarter of a century this little society labored with no 
apparent success. Three years ago in the little Italian canton of 
Ticino the Catholics and Protestants were ready to cut each 
other’s throats over a political quarrel, and they were induced to 
accept proportional representation as a means of deliverance. 
Two cantons followed and the promoters of the reform are well 
assured that all the cantons will adopt it in the near future. 
I do not write this to give you any information as to the nature or 
the merits of proportional representation. It has been well written 
up in our American magazines. I allude to it for the special pur- 
pose of illustrating my observation of the marked respect which 
the Swiss show for the private opinion of the voter. Here is a 
little society which has spent a quarter of a century in persuad- 
ing a nation to adopt a radical change in political methods. 
Men do not doa thing like that who are not in dead earnest 
about it. After twenty-six years a canton had been induced to 
go so far as to submit the question of the adoption of propor- 
tional representation to a voteof the people. How do you sup- 
pose that little group of men who had for so many years been 
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giving time and money and strength to the cause would spend 
that election day? I asked Professor Wuarin squarely whether 
at such an election he and his friends would not single out voters 
whom they might reasonably hope to influence and try to per- 
suade them to vote their ticket. As 1 remember his reply ; it 
was: ‘‘No, we would not do that for fear of injuring our cause. 
It is assumed that before election day each voter has his mind 
made up. It is counted an impertinence to seek to disturb him 
or to change his conclusion. They seem to actually assume 
that the other fellow is also a patriot and should be left free to 
act upon his own convictions. 

In my transcendental view of Switzerland I had the impression 
that democracy in that land was old, that it was somehow indig- 
enous to the soil and oozed out of the rocks. I have been led 
to make important modifications of that view. In some of the 
communes and cantons there exists that which is very old and 
which it is natural to describe as democratic. There were com- 
munal lands, communal pastures and forests. There were assem- 
blies of all the freemen to attend to matters of common con- 
cern. Certainly this fulfills the ordinary definition of democracy, 
yet it may fairly be doubted whether our concept of this ancient 
Alpine democracy is not entirely misleading. We unconsciously 
take into our definition of democracy the idea of conscious free 
social action. It may well be questioned whether these early moun- 
tain democrats were possessed of any such consciousness; whether 
they were not rather victims of democratic habits. By farming 
together, fighting together and herding together on equal terms 
they could live. By acting in any other way they would die. 
These regions at no time have been cursed with a surplus of the 
means. of living. Their democratic ways and the so-called 
democratic virtues were the only obvious means of subsistence. 
All this, of course, is more theory. But there can be no doubt 
of the fact that when these same mountain Swiss were led to 
take a part in government outside of the ancient beaten track 
they manifested no special predilection for democracy. Govern- 
ment in the cantons drifted into the hands of the few. As early 
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as 1513 there was a sort of confederacy of thirteen cantons. 
But this confederacy was not a government, certainly it was not 
a democratic government. The thirteen were prevented from 
breaking up into warring states from the fact that they held the 
greater part of the land outside their own borders which now 
composes Switzerland as subject territory. The subject territory 
was governed in a way altogether anti-democratic. The French 
Revolution loosened the joints of despotism in Switzerland as it 
did in the rest of Europe. It was not until Switzerland was con- 
quered by France and organized as a Helvetic province that all 
of the cantons were placed in relations of equality with reference 
to each other. It was outside pressure on the part of the mon- 
archies of Europe that forced the thirteen despotic cantons to 
a position of equality when Switzerland became independent in 
1813. But the old aristocratic governments remained. The 
revolutions of 1830 stirred the democratic impulses in Switzer- 
land, but it was not until the period of European revolution in 
1846 and 1848 that a really democratic constitution was adopted 
in Switzerland. Of course I knew these historic facts before I 
went to Switzerland, but I had failed to be duly impressed with 
the newness of Swiss democracy. I believe that we cannot be too 
prompt in reaching the understanding that what we now recog- 
nize as democracy is something absolutely new on the face of the 
earth. The name and the thing democracy were a byword and 
a scandal to many of our revolutionary fathers. In Switzerland 
the men still live who have witnessed a short and sudden change 
from a close oligarchy or aristocracy to democracy. These 
men know when and how the change was made. With us the 
ideas of Jefferson have filtered into our minds so gradually and 
imperceptibly as to delude us into the notion that all true 
patriots have always been democrats. 

The party in Switzerland which represents the ruling class 
of 1848 is now called the Democratic party. It has in it the 
bankers, merchants, and men of conservative tendencies. Yet 
this party has initiated and carried into effect legislation which 
in America would be stigmatized as communistic. Some, if not 
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all, of the original promoters of proportional representation are 
conservatives in politics. The man who led the conservatives 
to victory at the time of the riot in 1865 is a banker. He was 
afterwards made President of the Confederation. As a member 
of the government of the canton and of the Confederacy he 
was the author and the promoter of the various reforms in taxa- 
tion. These reforms all had for their object the taxation of the 
few rich people for the benefit of the middle classes and the 
poor. There is the progressive income tax, which exempts 
small incomes, rests lightly on medium incomes, and is very 
heavy upon large incomes. And then the progressive feature is 
worked into all forms of taxation. Property owners are divided 
into five or six classes, according to the value of their property. 
Those owning little property are taxed at low rate. This rate 
is progressively raised, and it becomes quite high for the most 
wealthy. There is also a death tax, or a tax on estates of 
the deceased, which has the progressive feature. You will find 
these systems explained in the consular reports from Switzer- 
land. But you will fail to get the real point if you are not 
careful to bear in mind that it takes but little money in Switzer- 
land to constitute a rich man. The rate of taxation ceases to 
progress, because there are no rich men higher up. To apply 
the principle to America we should have to write dollars in 
place of francs in the lower scale, double the dollars for the 
higher scale, and then create new classes for the wealthier 
Americans. 

This Swiss system of laying heavy burdens on the few for the 
benefit of the many is not only law; it is law thoroughly and 
rigidly executed. The laws seem to have been made by the 
rich men themselves with the definite intention of doing the 
things named in the law. The laws have been made with the 
idea of permanence. There isno thought of a mere temporary 
expedient to overcome a temporary difficulty. These rich men 
who have taken the lead in fastening heavy burdens on them- 
selves and upon their children seem to really believe that the 
thing which they have done is just and right. When I have 
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tried to explain to some of them that such measures in America 
were regarded as socialistic or communistic in their tendency 
they have thrown their heads back and indulged in a loud 
horselaugh. The idea that the bankers and merchants and 
manufacturers of Switzerland should be accused of communism 

seemed to them supremely ridiculous. As the wealthy Swiss . 
look upon the men of their own class they are convinced that 
they are better able to pay taxes than are the men of less ample 

fortunes. It seems to them perfectly natural and right that 

their superior ability should be duly recognized in the system of 

direct taxation. It would be difficult to make Americans 
believe this ; but it would be more difficult to cause the Swiss 

to understand our American plutocracy. The wealthy Swiss, 

who thirty years ago determined to establish a system of taxa- 

tion such as I have described, had had actual experience of two 

radically different kinds of government. Until 1848 they and 

their class had ruled Switzerland for three hundred years. Then 

there was a decade or two during which this class fared badly 

at the elections. The cynic, of course, is sure to say that they 

took the Democratic name and bound heavy burdens upon q 
themselves for mere prudential reasons to avoid a worse fate, 
and the cynic may be correct as to the matter of ancient his- 
tory; but thirty years of this sort of acting has important con- 
sequences. At any rate there can be no doubt that now the 
wealthy classes in Switzerland accept as just and right the pay- 
ing of a higher rate of taxation than the less wealthy. 

I met a lawyer in Geneva who had lived in New York 
City, who has a brother now practicing law in New York. 
A large part of the business of this lawyer is for Ameri- 
cans. He has for twenty years been the attorney for the 
American Consul at Geneva, and has been the attorney for 
Americans having business interests in Geneva. His position 
has been such as to enable him to make comparisons between 
the two countries. He expressed the utmost astonishment at 
the dominance of the money power in America. He said it was 
incomprehensible to him how a country founded by such men 
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as George Washington should ever come to be so completely 
ruled by money. He gave vent to these expressions before 
he knew anything about my sentiments. When he found that 
I too had some fears about the power of money in American 
politics he seemed surprised and pleased. He hoped that these 
dangers might be effectively brought before the people and the 
lawmakers in America, so that free institutions might be pre- 
served in the Great Republic. 

I have been surprised at the cool and matter-of-fact way in 
which the Swiss, through their governmental agencies, assume 
control of industrial operations which Americans regard as 
belonging to private enterprise. The Swiss were among the 
first to adopt the government telegraph. This suited them so 
well that when the telephone had fully demonstrated its useful- 
ness, without any special debate or fuss about the matter, they 
made the telephone an integral part of the postal-telegraphic 
system. For about $9 one has the use of a telephone fora 
year, with connections in all parts of the city and country. 
They have a parcels post which corresponds to our express 
business. It cost me 5 cents to send by mail my manuscript 
on the English Government from one end of Switzerland to the 
other. For a like service in the United States mail I think I 
have paid 75 cents. It is only recently that measures have been 
adopted looking to the government ownership of all the rail- 
ways of Switzerland, and I have been completely dumfounded 
at the apparent lack of interest in the subject. There is no 
debate, no newspaper discussion. You introduce the subject to 
an intelligent, patriotic citizen who ought to be profoundly 
stirred by such a revolutionary measure; and he would show 
that he was fully aware of the fact that in a few years the gov- 
ernment would own the railways, while yet there seemed to him 
nothing in the event worthy of special remark. The govern- 
ment has recently taken charge of the manufacture and sale of 
matches. I think the government monopoly of the sale of alco- 
holic drinks has excited more debate. But the point of 
interest has been the suppression of drunkenness rather than 
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the industrial effects. There is now a measure before the 
national legislature for establishing a national bank, and this 
is causing some newspaper discussion. All these are enterprises 
of the national government. 

In the cantons and in the cities there are movements of a 
similar character. Various cantons and communes have in 
recent years assumed the burden of burying the dead. They 
give to all, rich and poor, the same sort of a burial, which is 
simple and inexpensive. They permit inequalities in life, but 
are equal in death. The government burial is not usually made 
compulsory, but our Consul General reports that where it has 
been adopted it becomes practically universal. 

While I was in Geneva the city gained possession of the 
lighting plant of an outlying district which had previously been 
in the hands of a company. In my former letter I told you 
that wherever there was a new building there were smokestacks 
near, but in Geneva I saw much new building and almost an 
entire absence of smokestacks. A few years ago the city began 
to utilize the power of the Rhone river, which comes out of the 
lake in a mighty torrent. They needed the water of the lake 
in their streets and houses, and they made the river pump the 
water. The watch industry was languishing on account of com- 
petition with the machine-made watch in America and else- 
where. The city corporation developed a system for distribut- 
ing power to the local manufacturers through the pressure of 
water pumped from the Rhone by the Rhone. This gave a 
great stimulus to many industries, and more and more power 
was demanded. When experience had demonstrated the econ- 
omy of electricity as an agency for lighting and for the distri- 
bution of power the city gained possession of all electrical 
appliances and attached them to their mill on the Rhone. By 
all these demands the power of the river as developed within 
the city limits was exhausted, and the demand for power to be j 
used in manufacture was rapidly increasing. To meet the new 
demand the city government secured a site four miles down the 
river, where they have constructed a dam of stone which 
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appears as permanent as Niagara Falls, and where they get an 
immense head of water. This new mill is now nearing comple- 
tion. From it power will be distributed by electricity and sold 
to small manufacturers in the city and suburbs. On my return 
to the city from my visit to the new mill I rode with a manu- 
facturer from Zurich. He said that their company bought 
power from a private company and that they paid $3 for power 
which costs the Genevese manufacturer only $2. 

Thus you see that the building of new houses and the 
absence of smokestacks are satisfactorily accounted for. But 
as before stated the surprising thing about the matter is the 
cool and matter-of-fact way in which the government enters 
upon these various industrial undertakings. A few days before 
I left Geneva the city government voted to build at once 
twelve tenement houses to be owned and operated by the city. 
It was understood that this was only the beginning of an enter- 
prise which admitted of infinite expansion. Yet it excited no 
more comment than would the announcement of a vote to build 
a schoolhouse. If the people did not like it they could have 
demanded the referendum and have stopped it. Yet, so far 
as I know, no one thought of such a thing. 

From one end.of Switzerland to the other there does not 
seem to be any son of Jay Gould who is ready to stand up and 
announce in an oracular manner that he believes the interference 
of the government in their industrial undertaking tends to pro- 
mote socialism. There is probably no part of Europe where the 
socialists are having so hard a time as in Switzerland. I found 
no one in Switzerland who expressed any sympathy for socialism 
except a Zurich chemist who while a student in Berlin had 
enjoyed the personal acquaintance of the Socialist Bebel. All 
the other Swiss with whom I conversed on the topic either knew 
nothing about it or were opposed to it. The subject seemed to 
bore them. The idea that the utilizing of the power of the 
Rhone by the city government for the equal advantage of all 
the citizens tended to promote socialism seemed to the Genevese 
utterly ridiculous. They have no intention of surrendering their 
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individualism. They manifest not the least fear that by some 
hocus-pocus they will be inveigled into the doing of something 
by means of their governmental agencies which will interfere with 
their individual interests. This seems the more remarkable to 
an American when we remember that the Swiss have no consti- 
tutional checks, in the American sense. They have no courts 
which stand ready at every turn to act as a special providence to 
prevent the people from embarking in dangerous enterprises. 
The Swiss know that if they wanted to adopt a communistic 
form of government they could do so at any moment. There 
are, however, convinced socialists in Switzerland, and while 
their doctrines are neither feared nor approved, yet the socialists 
themselves are treated with the respect due to ordinary patriotic 
citizens. They are elected to office and admitted to a share in 
the government. 

There is nothing which seems so completely to take the 
spirit out of a socialist as to treat him as a gentleman and a 
Christian. What with the socialistic legislation which bankers 
and manufacturers have inaugurated, and with the kindly treat- 
ment on the part of the voters and the general lack of interest 
in their peculiar teachings, the case of the socialist is indeed 
pitiable. To avoid extinction some of the Swiss socialists have 
proposed radical changes in the socialistic doctrine and the 
methods of action. I have before me an account of a meeting 
of socialists held in Berne as reported in the Geneva Journal of 
January 3, the article is entitled ‘Un nouveau soctalisme.” It 
contains the resolutions adopted on the occasion and an extract 
from a speech made by M. Gschwind. The resolutions definitely 
repudiate a part of the socialistic programme of 1888. Speci- 
fically they attack the proposition to monopolize the land on the 
part of the state. This they say would take away from the 
farmers their indispensable independence and deliver them into 
the hands of an expensive bureaucracy. In place of the former 
doctrine they would substitute the appropriation of ground rents. 
They also object in general terms to the centralizing tendency of 
the older socialism, and they would be less definite in the asser- 
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tion of the necessity on the part of the state to monopolize all 
the means of production. 

The speech delivered in support of the resolutions revea!s 
the fact that these new socialists expect to be viewed with dis- 
favor by the older socialists. Yet they plead for the right of 
free discussion and private judgment, and they contend that 
believers in the doctrine of evolution ought to concede the right 
to change one’s opinions. They would, however, have their 
brethren understand that they are just as good socialists as ever. 
If they are less definite than other socialists as to the right of 
the state to exploit éhings they will allow no one to surpass them 
in their efforts to prevent the exploitation of men. This, they 
say, is what constitutes the socialist, and for the attainment of 
this they are ready for a union of heart and hands, etc. 

These new Swiss socialists seem to be much in the same pre- 
dicament as was a congress of English clergymen assembled at 
Wolverhampton in 1887. They had asked Mr. Champion the 
socialist to address them, and custom required them to pass a 
resolution on the subject. So they resolved that “ with the objects 
and aims of socialism they were in hearty sympathy.” Now 
the object and aim of socialism is to better the condition of 
mankind, and it takes a mighty mean man not to be in favor of 
that. And as to this new definition of socialism surely Herbert 
Spencer himself will not allow any new upstart of a socialist to 
surpass him in dogmatizing against the exploitation of men on 
the part of the state. So in Switzerland the socialists have met 
the enemy (reasonably fairminded bankers and manufacturers) 
and if the socialists are not theirs, it is difficult to see whose they 
are or “where they are at.” 

When, a few years ago, the socialists secured a vote on the prop- 
osition to adopt a measure declaring it to be the duty of the state 
to furnish employment to the unemployed they were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, yet it is probable that a large number voted for 
the measure who are not socialists. The conservative people in 
the towns and cities are accustomed to act in harmony with the 
spirit of this socialistic vote. The city governments make 
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definite plans to give employment to laborers during the season 
when there is a lack of employment elsewhere. This was one 
object which the government of Geneva had in view in entering 
upon the business of constructing tenement houses. If this 
business is left to the chance of private enterprise there will 
naturally be less regard for that most desirable item of continu- 
ous employment. Some of the cities have also established 
official boards to codperate with private organizations to facilitate 
uniform employment. 

This sort of official conduct, to our minds, naturally suggests 
paternalism. But this is a subject of which the Swiss seem hope- 
lessly ignorant. There is no word to express the idea, and the 
idea itself seems wholly lacking. Their idea of democracy 
excludes paternalism.- How all the people acting together or 
through their own chosen agents can be paternal is something 
they entirely fail to comprehend. I found a university professor 
who knew the term as applied to monarchy but he regarded its 


application to democracy as irrelevant. 
Jesse Macy. 
ParRIs, FRANCE. 
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PROFIT-SHARING AT IVORYDALE. 


THE purpose of this paper is to present the salient features 
and the results of one of the most successful and impressive 
examples of Profit Sharing in the United States—that of the 
Procter and Gamble Company, engaged in the manufacture of 
soap, candles and glycerine at Ivorydale, Ohio." 

Before describing the experiment in profit-sharing a few 
words should be said about the home of the company, and its 
splendid facilities for carrying on the work in which it is 
engaged. 

Ivorydale is beautifully located about seven miles north of 
Cincinnati. Perhaps no other village in this country, except 
Pullman, Illinois, can compare with it as an example of what a 
manufacturing village should be. A genuine attempt has been 
made to apply the principles of art to its construction and to 
beautify the daily surroundings of its people. The company owns 
sixty-seven acres of land upon which are grouped for convenience 
and beauty about thirty large buildings. The architect of these 
buildings, Mr. Beman, was also the architect of Pullman. Mr. 
Beman brought to his work at Ivorydale all the benefit of his 
experience gained in constructing the model manufacturing 
village of Illinois. The result of his labor ought to satisfy the 
wsthetic taste even of the fastidious. Ruskin himself could 

* The facts presented have been gathered from personal study and from com- 
munication with members of the firm and its employés. The writer is especially 
indebted to Mr. D. B. Gamble, Secretary of the company, and Mr. J. W. Donnelly, 
Manager of the works, for information and for considerate attention while visiting 


Ivorydale. Free use has also been made of matter published by the Company for the 
benefit of its employés. 

Other articles on the subject here considered are: “ Two Successful Examples of 
Profit-Sharing,” by PRoFEssor J. W. BLACKMAR in the Forum for March, 1895, 
and “ An Experiment in Profit-Sharing,” by WiILL1aAM Cooper PROCTER, of the 
Procter & Gamble Co. in the /dependent for May 2, 1895. Of the latter article es- 
pecially the present writer has made the freest use. 
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hardly be displeased with it. The conveniences of the com- 
pany, its general equipment and its facilities for transporta- 
tion of raw material and product, are perhaps unequaled in the 
same kind of business anywhere else in the world. The most 
improved machinery, special devices for saving time and labor, 
a complete system of telephones connecting the various build- 
ings, and the general arrangement of the whole plant give it 
remarkable advantages in industrial economy. Beside tracks 
of its own, and locomotives for switching purposes, the com- 
pany has direct connection with three railway lines. It manu- 
factures its own boxes for shipping, and utilizes much of that 
which in a smaller establishment would be waste product. 
Notwithstanding the completeness of the plant, the condi- 
tions for success in profit-sharing are not altogether favorable. 
The nature of the industry in which the company is engaged, 
and the character of the labor employed, are not the most 
desirable for such an experiment. Profit-sharing can be eco- 
nomically successful only where there is opportunity for such 
improvement in the efficiency of labor as to enhance the profits. 
“It is least effective,’ we are told, ‘‘in industries where mech- 
anism is the principal agency, where interest on capital fixed in 
machinery is the chief element of cost price, and where the 
workmen assembled in large factories, can be easily and effectively 
superintended.”* These, however, are the conditions at Ivory- 
dale. The labor employed is of the most ordinary unskilled 
kind, a kind not quick to see and appreciate the benefits of the 
system. The opportunities for the enlargement of product by 
increased efficiency of labor are not so great as in some other 
industries, and wages form a comparatively small item in cost of 
production. The fact, therefore, that profit-sharing has suc- 
ceeded in Ivorydale beyond expectation has all the more weight. 
The original plan of allowing the workmen to participate in 
the profits was begun in April 1887, the motive of the company 
being both economic and philanthropic. During the year 
1886, when the Knights of Labor were beginning to assume such 


*SEDLEY TAYLOR, Profit-Sharing between Capital and Labor, p. 18. 
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prominence, and employés in manufacturing establishments 
throughout the country became more and more restless, the com- 
pany was having a great deal of trouble with its employés. 
Within the year it had fourteen strikes, from eleven to one hun- 
dred and fourteen of its employés quitting work in a body, and 
for all sorts of trivial causes. The company was continually at 
the expense of breaking in new people and the question was 
one of constant anxiety. After considerable hesitation it was 
decided to put into force a plan of profit-sharing and to secure 
if possible some relief from these troubles." There was also the 
thought of establishing friendly and kindly relations with 
employés, as is shown by the words of Mr. James N. Gamble in 
introducing the plan. ‘‘We want,” said he, “to afford to the 
boys and girls and men an opportunity to make the most possible 
of themselves; we want these boys to grow up step by step to 
positions better and more profitable. . . . We want to 
establish friendly and kindly relations with you, to make your 
interests as far as may be our interests.”’ 

The plan as originally adopted provided for a division of net 
profits on the basis of proportion of wages paid to business done ; 
each participating employé sharing according to his earnings. 
“It was decided to allow as a portion of the expense of manu- 
facturing a reasonable salary to each active member of the firm, 
($4000) and to divide the remainder of the net profits between 
the firm and the employés in the proportion that the labor cost of 
of production bore to the total cost of production. In other 
words, if the sales were $100,000, and the net profits, after 
deducting the salaries of the firm, $10,000, then the total cost of 
production would be $90,000. Assuming that the amount paid 
for wages was $20,000, then the $10,000 of profit would be 
divided, seven-ninths to the firm and two-ninths to the employés.’ 
Certain limitations in regard to sharing profits were adopted, 
only those who had been employed more than three months 
being allowed to participate, and boys and girls receiving below 
$4.50 a week (about seventy-five in number) were excluded. 

* Independent, May 2, 1895. 2 Tbid. 
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The plan, we are told, was accepted by the employés ina 
half-hearted way, and without any belief on their part that it 
would be of material benefit to them. At the end of the first 
six months, however, a dividend of 13.47 per cent. on wages was 
declared, the highest bonus received by one person being $275. 
A second dividend of 11.8 per cent. was declared in April 1888, 
and in October a third dividend of 9.35 per cent. The effect of 
these dividends was not what might have been expected. They 
were received by the employés almost as a matter of course ; the 
distribution being followed by a slight increase of the interest 
of the employés in their work, which soon dropped back into 
indifference. In April 1890, we find a member of the firm, in 
the semi-annual address to the employés, urging upon them more 
careful, diligent, and intelligent work, and saying “each speaker 
has urged the matter, but with so little effect upon some of our 
workmen that it became apparent that not only was injustice 
being done to the firm, who were getting no returns from these 
careless ones, but also that the girls and men who did try to 
prevent waste and to do better work, and to uphold the interest 
of the business were being unfairly treated by receiving no 
greater reward than those careless, indifferent and wasteful ones 
who were equally entitled to a share, if only they had been 
employed long enough.” To break up this indifference the 
company decided to make free use of its right to deprive the 
indifferent of a share in the dividend. Consequently, in October 
1889, the employés were divided into four classes as follows: 
(1) Those who showed unmistakable signs of their appreciation 
of the fact that it was incumbent upon them to help make the 
profits. These were paid double the regular dividend. (2) 
Those receiving the regular dividend ; including the bulk of the 
employés. (3) Those who did not evince much interest in the 
plan and whose dividend was one-half of the regular amount. 
(4) Those who were cut out of any dividend whatever. Whether 
as a result of this classification or not, the dividend of April 
1890 rose to 15.57 per cent. on wages. At all events, careless- 
ness on the part of the employés grew less and less until it could 
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be said by one of the directors that “indifference has entirely 
disappeared.”’ It should be said that the total amount of profit- 
sharing dividend, neither at present nor in the original plan, is 
affected by the number of those sharing. If for any reason an 
employé is debarred from participating, his share is always 
divided among the others. 

This plan continued in operation until July 1890, when the 
organization of the company underwent a change. The firm was 
then incorporated as a stock company, under the prospectus of 
which it was in effect bound to pay 12 per cent. upon the com- 
mon stock if that amount were earned. Now I2 per cent. was 
about the same rate as employés had earned under the old plan. 
Consequently it was an easy and just arrangement to adopt the 
plan of paying to the employés as their share of the profits the 
same rate of dividend upon their wages as was paid upon the 
common stock of the company; and this method was then 
adopted, and is the one under which the company is now working. 
Under this plan a man earning, say $500 a year, receives a divi- 
dend of 12 per cent. on this amount, or $60." The requirement 
of three months’ service before participation in profits is retained 
in the new plan, but with this limitation all may share unless the 
right to do so is forfeited by quitting, or being discharged from, 
the employ of the company. The right to deny the dividend to 
any employé for cause is reserved by the company, but the 
amount of his dividend, as has been said, must be divided among 
the others and does not come to the stockholders of the company. 
It is also customary to charge up any waste or loss of material 
due to carelessness or negligence on the part of an employé 
against his profit-sharing dividend. This amount goes to the 
company. The occasion for this, however, is rare. 

The results both of the original and the present plan, so 
far as may be indicated by dividends, are shown by the fol- 
lowing table giving the date of distribution, the number of 
laborers participating, and the percentage of profits on the 
wages paid: 

* Letter from D. B. Gamble, quoted also in Forum, March 1895. 
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1887, October, 225, 13.47 per cent. 1892, July, 316, 12. per cent. 
1888, April, 317, 11.80 ” 1893, January, 326, 12. 
1888, October, 302, 9.33 Ke 1893, July, 338, 12. os 
1889, April, 332, 12.13 - 1894, January, 347, 12. “ 
1889, October, 309, 12.50 “ 1894, July, 364, 12. - 
1890, April, 344, 15.57 1895, January, 405, 12. 
1891, January, 324, 12. 1895, July, $48, 28. “ 
1891, July, 273, 12. _ 1896, January, 469, 12. “ 


1892, January, 332, 12. 


In order to encourage the interest of the employés in the 
business of the company the directors offer to assist them in 
purchasing stock. The plan is as follows: Upon application 
by the employé in writing, accompanied by first payment of 
$10, the company will buy for such applicant one share of either 
the common or preferred stock of the company, as desired, at 
the guaranteed market price, subsequent payment to be made 
in installments of $5 or multiples thereof. All payments upon 
any share of stock must be completed within two years. Four 
per cent. interest is charged upon the unpaid balance, to the 
payment of which the dividends upon the stock must be applied, 
and the company holds the stock as security until the purchase 
is completed. At any time previous to the completion of the 
purchase the employé may cancel his agreement with the com- 
pany. Upon such cancellation, however, all money actually 
paid by him towards the purchase of the stock is returned, but 
the dividends paid or earned return tothe company. The com- 
pany assists an employé upon only one share at a time, and 
reserves the right to withhold its offer from any employé. 
Under this plan g1 shares have been taken by fifty people; one 
taking 7, one 5, four 4, three 3, ten 2, and the balance in single 
shares. Under an earlier plan over 1000 shares, which are now 
nearly paid for, were taken by the clerical force and foremen. 
The company firmly believes in this form of codperation. “A 
most marked improvement,” says Mr. D. B. Gambie, “is shown 
by those who have purchased stock, not only in their ability as 
employés of the company but in the general character of the 
men.’ Although this plan has been in operation since 1892 the 
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laborers are slow to take advantage of it. To encourage them 
to invest, the company proposes to guarantee them against loss 
upon their investments by making their stock a lien upon the 
property. 

Another feature which must also be described is the pension 
plan, inaugurated in 1894. The plan for the establishment and 
maintenance of a pension fund for the benefit of the employés, 
and the provisions for its distribution, are as follows: The 
fund is created by setting aside the sum of $500 semi-annually, 
one-half of which is taken from each profit-sharing dividend 
and one-half is paid by the company. This money is paid 
over to a board of trustees consisting of five members. The 
President of this board is the President of the company, and the 
remaining four members are chosen from the employés in the 
factory ; two from the office force including foremen, and two 
from the operatives. Two trustees are elected annually, mak- 
ing the term of office two years. The election occurs at the 
profit-sharing meeting nearest January Ist, and the candidate in 
each class receiving the highest vote is elected. The board 
has the authority to invest the funds and to apply the income of 
such investment, or both income and principal, to the payment 
of pensions, and moreover, if at any time the trustees find that 
the income from investment exceeds the amount necessary to 
pay pensions, the semi-annual payment from the profit-sharing 
dividend, and from the company, may cease until sucha time as 
shall be decided upon by the trustees. Only those who have 
been in the service of the company for a period of not less than 
seven years, and who have been permanently, partially, or 
totally disabled by accident, sickness, or old age may receive a 
pension. The board may reject any applicant or discontinue 
any pension. No pension may exceed 75 per cent. of the aver- 
age wages earned by the applicant during the last two years of 
his service with the company. So far as possible the company 
provides those who are entitled to apply for a pension with such 
work as they can readily perform, and at such a rate of wages 
as the work which they are giving is entitled to receive. A 
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further sum is paid to them out of the pension fund sufficient 
with the wages paid them to make the total amount received 
equal to their former average rate of wages, but in no case may 
the sum withdrawn from the pension fund amount to more than 
75 per cent. as above mentioned. The whole plan is an agree- 
ment between the company and its employés, and can be ter- 
minated at any time upon six months notice by either party. 
Thus far only one man has received a pension. The present 
condition of this fund is exhibited by the report of the trustees 
on February 3, 1896, which was as follows: 


Received dividends on P. & G. 60.00 
Received January 1896, semi-annual amount from employés,...... 250.00 
Received January 1896, semi-annual amount from the P. & G. Co.. 250.00 
$1,114.65 
Paid for 2 shares P. & G. preferred, bought in August 
Paid pensions to M. Collins. ........ccccccccccccccecs 204.75 
514.75 
Total receipts since July 1893. ... $3,184.00 
Paid for 14 shares P. & G. preferred... ... ...cccvcece $2,000.00 
Paid PENSIONS 00 GAC... 575.10 
TOTAL ASSETS. 
shaves P. & G. $2,009.00 
$2,608.90 


No special effort is made by the Prcecter & Gamble Company 
to provide houses for its employés. Only twelve or fifteen fore- 
men and officemen whose continual presence at the works is 
required, live in houses of the company. Rents are cheap, and 
the company thinks that the people are more independent in 
houses rented or bought of outside parties, and that the company 
is better served. Employés are encouraged, however, to invest 
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their savings in a building association, founded in August 1887, 
and managed by Ivorydale people. Two and a half years after 
its establishment it was able to report that eight men had _pur- 
chased lots, and twenty-two had built or were building homes. 
The association had $24,000 in mortgage loans, 95 per cent. of 
which had come from Ivorydale. At present the association is 
used as a savings bank in which many of the employés have neat 
balances to their credit. The association has handled $320,749.07 
paying semi-annual dividends which have averaged slightly over 
6 per cent. per annum. No losses have thus far been incurred. 

An unsuccessful effort at distributive codperation (in the way 
of a codéperative grocery) has been made. For about a year 
there was considerable interest, but it gradually oozed out and 
the concern was put upon the regular stock company basis, which 
put it under disadvantage as compared with competitors, since, 
owing to its location, some distance from the main village, it had 
little or no local trade and had to look elsewhere for its business. 
It finally succeeded in building up a fairly profitable trade, but 
as it has failed of attaining the original object, it is now being 
wound up and will pay off its stockholders in full. The facts 
that only about one-half of the employés live near Ivorydale, 
and that these did not take the interest necessary to make the 
experiment a success, are responsible for its failure. 

The provisions for the physical and social welfare of employés 
at Ivorydale are also worthy of mention. The machinery is so 
well guarded that injuries are infrequent. In case of accident, 
however, employés are given full pay. The company endeavors 
to promote the health of the people by furnishing light and airy 
rooms, well heated in Winter, and cooled by fans when necessary 
in Summer, and by providing a physician, whom they are at lib- 
erty to call upon for service at any time each day, and who is 
subject to call at any time by telephone from the office or else- 
where. A dressing room and lunch room is provided for women, 
which is kept neat and clean by each girl taking her turn in 
keeping it in order. It is well lighted and provided with tables 
and chairs. Pictures are on the walls, and a motto which reads, 
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‘Labor has Sure Reward” hangs in a conspicuous place. The 
company was somewhat surprised to find that its efforts to pro- 
vide this lunch room were not appreciated by the girls, who pre- 
ferred to forego its privileges rather than open up their lunches 
in the presence of each other. 

Among unsuccessful efforts to improve the social life of the 
employés has been a library and reading room, with smoking 
room and card room attached. The reading room was stocked 
with good books, technical, scientific and sociological, novels, 
history, biography, magazines, trade and daily papers; chess, 
checkers, dominoes and backgammon. The room was nicely 
kept, warmed, lighted, hung with pictures, and attended by a 
librarian, but it was not well patronized. The reason of this no 
doubt lies in the fact that the employés find more attractive 
associations outside of the group in which they work. When the 
employés have developed a higher social and intellectual life 
the reading room will probably be more generally patronized. 
There are influences at work which are gradually establishing 
more intimate social relations. Saturday afternoon, for instance, 
which is given as a half holiday without loss of pay, is spent by 
many of the employés in social intercourse, and in the enjoy- 
ment of sports and games. These half holidays amount in the 
course of a year to a month’s time. 

Another opportunity for developing the social life is the 
semi-annual distribution day — dividend day as it is called. It 
is a holiday given to games, sports, and a general meeting at 
which the employés are addressed by some representative of the 
company and by other speakers. The writer had the pleasure of 
being present at the last dividend meeting, February 3, 1896. 
Free transportation from Cincinnati brought a large number of 
persons, two thousand perhaps, to witness the exercises. After 
a few introductory remarks by the chairman, addresses were 
delivered by Dr. Washington Gladden and Hon. Benjamin But- 
terworth. The former spoke on“ The Relation of Capital and 
Labor,” and the latter on “ Higher Citizenship.” These addresses 
were followed by the report of the trustees, the distribution of 
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the dividend, and the election of the pension fund trustees. The 
employés evidently took great pride in the meeting. The large 
room in which the exercises were held was tastefully decorated, 
and everything appeared to have been done by the employés to 
make the occasion enjoyable to themselves and their friends. 
The writer was told that they take special pride in bringing their 
families and friends on dividend days to showthem about the 
place, pointing out their particular departments which, by their 
free-will efforts, have been specially brightened up for the occa- 
sion. The meeting was followed by a dance. 

What now are the results of the nine year’s experience in 
profit-sharing at Ivorydale? In the first place, the company has 
attained its object of securing relief from labor troubles, there 
having been no strikes nor serious labor trouble of any kind 
since the plan has been in force. ‘We believe,” says a member 
of the firm, ‘that it would be impossible to foment any such 
trouble among them now.” As an illustration of how they feel 
we may mention that on several occasions some troublesome 
fellow has tried to produce dissatisfaction. The men them- 
selves have gone to the foremen with details of the attempt and 
the suggestion that the disturber be discharged.‘ The old 
feelings of discontent and distrust have been replaced by that of 
mutual interest. The expense of breaking in new men has also 
been almost doneaway with. Instead of replacing one-half of the 
employés each year by new men there is now a change of per- 
haps not more, on an average, than a dozen each year. It is the 
policy of the company in case of vacancies, to move up if possi- 
ble some one in its employ and to fill the lower position from 
outside, thus leaving always before each employé the idea of a 
chance of promotion if deserved. Many of its best men started 
with the company as boys, some few having been with it forty 
years, and quite a number from ten to twenty years. About 50 
per cent. have participated in the whole seventeen dividends, and 
about 90 per cent. have received the last twelve. The employés 
are always on the lookout for positions for their friends, who as 


* Independent, May 2, 1895. 
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a rule prove better than the average ordinary person who would 
be casually picked up to filla vacancy. Thus both the perma- 
nency and the morale of the force have been improved. 

Another beneficial result of the plan has been the saving of 
labor. Although it is difficult to determine the saving due 
directly to the profit sharing plan, there can be no doubt that it 
is considerable. In the year 1894 for instance, the labor cost of 
manufacture, including a 12 per cent. profit-sharing dividend upon 
the wages, was 63 per cent. of what it was during 1886, and this 
in spite of the fact that the average rate of wages in 1894 was 
a trifle over 12 per cent. higher than in 1886. Now figuring 
conservatively, and throwing all questionable items against 
profit-sharing, and estimating that the improved methods of 
manufacture are responsible for 28 per cent. of the 37 per cent. 
shown, there remains a saving equal to g per cent. plus the 12 
per cent. increased wages, or 12 per cent. cheaper labor cost of 
manufacture to be attributed to profit-sharing." 

Some of the improved methods of manufacture are also to be 
accredited to the interest developed by the profit-sharing system. 
For instance, the writer was shown a soap-cutting machine which 
had been so improved by the workmen as to save the company a 
considerable sum. The motive in this and other improvements 
by the workmen was the possibility of an increased dividend. 
The employés have developed also a greater interest in the char- 
acter of the goods manufactured, taking special pride and pains 
in things in which they assume a large profit is made. They 
will call the attention of the foreman to little questions as to 
quality of the different brands of soap manufactured, showing 
plainly a desire to do their share in seeing that nothing goes out 
from the factories which would tend to injure the demand for 
the products of their labor.” 

There has also been a saving in material, though just how 
much it is difficult to determine. One of the principal sources 
of waste in the factory is due to the waste of scraps and small 

* Independent, May 2, 1895. 
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pieces of soap, by allowing them to fall upon the floor and become 
trampled under foot. This dirty soap used to accumulate so 
rapidly that it was necessary to work over the accumulation every 
two or three weeks. Now it takes three or four months to 
accumulate a sufficient quantity to be re-handled. The effect of 
saving by the employés can also be seen in the general air of 
tidiness and cleanliness about the factories. The testimony of 
the members of the firm is, that the plan has been a success, that 
it has exceeded if anything their expectations. ‘“ Profit-sharing,” 
says one member, “has proved to be good for both employer 
and employé.”’ 

What would be done in the event that no profits were earned, 
or aloss incurred? This is a question which the company has 
never been forced to meet. The position of the company how- 
ever has been expressed by the secretary as follows: “The 
employés should not stand any portion of aloss. The wages that 
are paid them are paid for the ordinary efforts that laborers 
usually exert. The profit-sharing dividend is paid them for the 
extraordinary labor and care which they give in return for the 
dividend. Under these circumstances, if the business in which 
the profit-sharing system is in force should show a loss, we can 
see no reason why the employés should stand a portion of it, 
because they in reality do sustain a loss. The capital invested 
would certainly be no worse off than in a business where profit- 
sharing was not in force; but on the contrary, would have received 
from its employés better service than if such system was not in 
force; and the loss to stockholders has thereby been made less 
than it would otherwise have been. Under those conditions we 
certainly think that it would be wrong and a hardship to ask the 
employés to bear any portion of such loss; from the fact of 
their having given extra labor and care, for which they receive 
no compensation.” 

We have considered the advantages chiefly from the point of 
view of the employer. The benefits to the employé are obvious. 
He receives as high wages* as are paid elsewhere plus his part of 


* Wages, owing to the small degree of skill required of employés, are low; 85 per 
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the profits. He shares no losses. He has the advantage con- 
nected with the pension fund, of free medical assistance and of 
the other incidental features of the plan which have been men- 
tioned. The economic benefits are not greater than the moral 
and intellectual. He is schooled in thrift and economy. 
As was said by a member of the firm, in an address to the 
employés, ‘‘It is an advantage to men to be schooled even 
though a little unwillingly in habits of attention, carefulness, 
economy, diligence and social helpfulness. These form charac- 
ter, which becomes to a man capital. By this, he becomes a 
good workman and may always command a preference at least, 
and such men succeed where others fail.” The benefits of this 
schooling has been clearly shown from year to year. The effect 
of the early dividends, for instance, was noticeable only for a 
short time after the distribution. While they were fresh in 
everyone’s memory work was better and more skillfully done. 
Now the interest continues throughout the year. To encourage this 
interest various methods are employed. The following will serve 
as an illustration: In passing from room to room the writer’s 
attention was attracted by printed placards containing directions 
and admonitions, of which the following are samples. ‘See that 
your time is fully occupied.” ‘If you can’t waste anything else 
you can waste time.’”’ ‘Do not become mere machines; give 
your work some thought and try to suggest some better means 
of doing it.” ‘Try to be the best workmen in your department. 
It will pay.” ‘A little waste every day would make a rich man 
poor.’’ ‘The man who is careless and wasteful robs not only 
himself but also his fellow laborer.” ‘The amount of the divi- 
dend depends on what you save.” ‘Interest in your work makes 
your day’s labor short and your dividend large.” These placards 
serve as constant reminders to the laborer that he is not a 
mere productive machine, but a co-partner, though in a restricted 


cent. of those employed earn $1.50 a day or less. Wages, however, are paid by the 
week, except to girls in the wrapping department who are paid in proportion to the 
work they do. The average wages per week for men is $10.00; for women $4.75 ; 
for boys, $3.50 to $7.00. — Forum, March 1895. 
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sense, with his employer. On the whole it is beyond question 
that in this instance at least, profit-sharing has benefited the 
laborers both economically and morally. 

The success of a single example in profit-sharing does not 
prove, of course, that it should be adopted everywhere. Although 
Marshall and other economists have expressed the conviction 
that profit-sharing tends to elevate the relation of employer and 
employé, and have given it a substantial basis in economic theory, 
general experience has not been such that one may confidently 
assert that it is destined to play a large part in future production. 
It may be said, however, that the experiment we have just 
described supports all the main arguments which advocates of 
profit-sharing have advanced in its favor. We have seen that 
under the plan production has been increased, the quality of the 
product improved, care and economy promoted, and industrial 
peace established. In so far as a conclusion can be drawn from 
this experiment alone, therefore, it would appear to be that of 
M. Chaix, the father of profit-sharing: ‘Certainly participation 
is no universal panacea, nor the last word of social well-being, 
but I do not hesitate to affirm that it constitutes an incontestible 
advance upon the existing system of the organization of labor.” 

I. W. Howerrtu. 
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III. 
A SURVEY OF ITS PRESENT WORK AND TENDENCIES. 


Political Changes since 1848." For a half century Prussia was 
gathering up her resources for the supreme effort to create a 
united Germany. Schools and universities, military discipline, 
gymnastic drill, subjection to central authority, submission to 
absolutism together with remarkable liberty of scholarship were 
among the elements of power. The Franco-Prussian war welded 
the nation into one. The consolidation of states extended the 
freedom of callings and of travel, and the right to poor relief to 
all German citizens, with certain exceptions in Southern Ger- 
many. Methods of private and public charity had to be read- 
justed to the new conditions. 

Economic development.—In spite of the burden of taxation 
and military service industries and commerce steadily developed. 
Wealth smiled upon the patient industry and self-denying thrift 
of the people. Cities grew as rapidly as those of the United 
States, and the genius of municipal administration has been 
equal to the novel situation. German science has become prac- 
tical and led the world in devices for health and convenience.” 


* Compare the table printed with Article II, May 1896. 
2A. SHAW, Municipal Government in Europe, p. 289 ff. 
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Economic inequality and suffering.—Countless causes have 
contributed to produce misery by the side of plenty and luxury. 
In no other country is the social question more bitterly debated 
than in Germany.* Wage workers are at the mercy of the crises 
and crashes of trade, and are swept about by the waves of the 
great industry. Youths can earn a certain low wage at an early 
age, and so become independent of parents and masters. The 
family bond is enfeebled; thoughtless marriages follow illicit 
connections and increase the proletariat ; while the crowded ten- 
ements favor communism in practice and theory. A nation 
accustomed to handwork is not yet readjusted to machinery and 
capitalism. Democratic aspirations make the people acutely 
sensitive to slight, insult and inequality. Vices and crimes add 
other elements to the sources of misery. The sharp competition 
of city life differentiates social classes, lifts favored individuals 
to higher ranks and mercilessly crushes out those whose tardy 
movements cannot keep pace with the steam-driven machinery. 

Socialism.— The laborers or ‘“proletarians,’’ under the able 
leadership of socialists like Lassalle, Marx, Engels, Bebel and 
Liebknecht, have advanced to a position of political power. Their 
strength is in manufacturing cities. About the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war they formulated demands for state help, 
and continued their pressure for universal and equal suffrage 
and for legal regulations of the hours and conditions of service. 
By 1879 they counted 508,000 votes for the Reichstag and had 
twelve representatives. The attempts of Hédel and Nobiling to 
assassinate the emperor produced a reaction and gave an excuse 
for severe repressive laws. Under these laws the socialists con- 
ducted their campaigns by means of secret societies, became 
more and more united, compact and hostile, and when the laws 
expired in 1890 they triumphed over the fall of their powerful 
foe Prince Bismarck. In 1893 they had 1,786,738 votes for 
the imperial legislature, and had become strong in Prussia. 

Socialistic literature has been profoundly influenced by the 
materialistic philosophy of Karl Marx. Church and state are to 


*PauL GOHRE, Zhree Months in a Workshop. 
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the workingmen one institution and the hatred of conservative 
legislation goes over to the church. The wage-earning class 
in cities is a distinct party arrayed in antagonism against 
the church, the so-called higher classes and the political 
authorities. At their meetings two policemen sit at the chair- 
man’s table with notebooks to register actionable speeches 
and armed with authority to disperse the assembly. Hatred 
of person and policemen is manifested in many ways. 
Anxiety and alarm are evident in political and ecclesiastical 
discussions. Church work and imperial legislation have taken 
account of this condition of tense strain and social hostility." 

The workingmen share the mental unrest of the age, listen to 
discourses on Darwinism, detest clerical control, and copy the 
example of those in high place who live for money and sensual 
satisfactions. So they have drifted away from the church and 
are usually indifferent or hostile. 

Trades Untons —The workingmen have not waited for help 
from church, state or patronage. They have formed trades 
unions, since 1868, under two banners. The non-socialistic 
unions, led by Hirsch and Duncker have had an irregular course 
of success and disappointment, and still rally a respectable 
minority of wage-workers. The socialists, at first under von 
Schweizer, organized their own unions by trades, the strongest 
of all. Various mutual benefit organizations have been formed 
in all parts of the country, and there is a vigorous and vital 
movement toward self-help supported and officered by working- 
men. 

Codperation of friends.—In organization and literary activity 
the wage-earners have been assisted by intelligent and sympa- 
thetic men. The names and services of Schulze-Delitzsch and 
Raiffeisen are honorably connected with schemes of investment, 
savings and loans.’ 

Government policy —The German government has pursued a 
sternly repressive policy against socialistic organization. Each 

*See ROBERT FLINT, Soctalism, p. 86 ff. 

?See People’s Banks. 
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ministry has gone to the limit of possibilty in the use of police 
power to exterminate the movement. But at the same time the 
general and local governments have led the world in their measures 
to render the life of workers secure and comfortable. Fear of 
rebellion, anxiety for order, philanthropy and religion have all 
served as motives for this movement." 

Ecclestastical—The population of Germany is nominally 
two-thirds Protestant and one-third Catholic. The church is 
supported, in great part, by taxation. In the Protestant church 
every shade of belief is tolerated, and the official and legal unity 
covers real divisions and irreconcilable antagonisms.? In the 
practical and social measures of the Inner Mission is found the 
center of the most genuine and vital accord. Controversies pro- 
ceed, but theology is becoming more distinctly ethical, less 
dogmatic and metaphysical. 

The activity of the Roman Catholic clergy in the humane 
movement is a noteworthy fact. In 1846 Father Kolping, who 
came from the ranks of manual laborers, organized associations 
of young wage-earners. In 1864 Ketteler published his “ Labor 
Question and the Church,” and based his economic reasoning on 
socialistic theory. The clergy are required to study the social 
questions, and they have become a power in determining the 
economic policy of the empire. In the Reichstag their delegates 
have promoted many labor laws. They are bitterly hostile to 
the socialists on account of their attitude to religion. The 
Catholics sustain the institutions of their own Inner Mission. 

Dissenters are few in numbers and strength, but they influence 
the people of the National church. They are often devoted, 
zealous and have the strong social attachments and clannish 
feeling of a persecuted people. They also, out of their poverty, 
support many of the works of Inner Mission, especially the 
young people’s societies and the deaconesses. 

The state churches have an apparent advantage of the Ameri- 


*Dawson, Bismarck and State Socialism J.G. Brooks, Compulsory Insurance 
in Germany. 
* Fliegende Blatter a. d. Rauhe Hause, April 1896, S. 149. 
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can churches in enjoying financial support without collections. 
Nor do they maintain a system of academies, colleges, and uni- 
versities separate from those of the state. On the other hand, 
wealth is not so great nor so widely diffused as with us, and the 
habit of waiting for the authorities to act seems to chill private 
initiative. The effect is seen in the amounts contributed to mis- 
sions. 

The present organization of the Inner Misston—The Central 
Committee was a part of the original plan of Wichern, and it 
continues to carry out his ideas. It has an office in Berlin. Its 
functions are instruction, inspiration, counsel, and assistance, but 
not legislation. It seldom conducts a benevolent enterprise 
directly, yet its influence is widely felt. It undertakes some- 
thing of the work for which our Evangelical Alliance stands," 
and its history encourages us to hope that a similar agency may 
some day bring order and efficiency into the chaos of our social 
services. 

Provincial agencies—Traveling agencies are maintained in 
various districts for the work of strengthening existing efforts, 
of leading to the organization of new enterprises, and of securing 
means for institutions. The agents go from church to church, 
present the needs, interest pastors and congregations, and take 
collections. Some of the institutions raise money by direct 
appeals. 

Local societies —Charities are often supported by a volun- 
tary local society of persons who are interested in a particular 
form of philanthropy. They raise the funds, administer the 
trust, appoint the officers, and are responsible for finances and 
methods. The institutions are directly administered by persons 
who have the confidence of the directors of the society. 

The training of workers—German people have great re - 
spect for special training. They are served by officials in 
schools, on railroads and elsewhere, who have passed probations 
and examinations, and who belong to a profession. This idea of 
expert service is carried into the Inner Mission. The dea- 


*See article by Dr. JosiaH STRONG, in American Journal Sociology, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
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conesses are required to learn the art they are to practice, as 
teaching, or nursing the sick. The Central Committee bestows 
special attention upon provision for training the administrative 
officers and assistants. 

Forms of work.—No attempt will be made in this place to 
describe in detail any of the institutions of the Inner Mission. 
Each kind of social work will be treated in due time in articles 
by various writers. The present purpose is to show the scope of 
the movement and its tendencies. 

In a general way it may be said that the philanthropy of the 
church has grown upward as well as outward. It began with the 
‘submerged tenth,” with the objects of pity and commisera- 
tion; it advanced under socialistic pressure and Roman Catholic 
competition to touch the labor movement ; and in its later phases 
it has laid hold on the industrial and political organization, with 
the purpose of making these minister to the highest life of men. 
It was in this general order that the various institutions of the 
Inner Mission arose in response to the growing humanity and 
intelligence of the Christian people. Biblical and theological 
criticism have removed many topics from church interest and 
driven men back upon practical manifestations of the certainties 
of Christian love. The work undertaken has been larger and 
more varied; there has been increasing division of labor and 
specialization of function; and the entire movement has been 
increasingly integrated by contract and confederation. 

The duty of the church to assist the weak and defective is 
admitted by all, and on this ground the Inner Mission meets no 
theoretical objections. But when the labor question or political 
measures come into view there is denial of their legitimate con- 
nection with missions. Recent decisions of the highest authori- 
ties have legally restricted political activity of church people within 
narrow limits, and a state church is under the control of the dom- 
inant party. 

PHILANTHROPIC INITIATIVE. 

Care of Defectives——In this field private charity has moved 

far in advance of the state, but is unable to overtake the need. 
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For cripples the governments have done little. A few very use- 
ful institutions have been erected for the physical improvement, 
education and protection of those helpless human beings. Many 
municipal schools are provided for the blind, but attendance is not 
compulsory. The chief field for the Inner Mission is preventive 
work in the homes of the poor, since blindness often results from 
the neglect of infants. Asylums are provided for the adult blind, 
employment is found for them, and the public is moved to 
befriend them. Deaf mutes are not required to attend school, 
and state provision is not yet complete. Voluntary benevolent 
societies supply this need pending governmental action. The 
feeble-minded are by no means adequately provided for. While 
the movement to make public custody and education compulsory 
is pushed forward, the chief burden falls on private institutions. 
When the state has provided for these classes the function of the 
Inner Mission will be to furnish that friendly and personal touch 
which the mechanical agencies of government are never able to 
supply. 

The Vicious and Criminal.—Wichern was profoundly interested 
in the prison population. He hoped to train “brothers’’ as 
officers of prisons, but did not succeed. The humanitarian 
ideas of the eighteenth century prepared the way for reforma- 
tion of the debasing conditions which disgraced the civilized 
world so long. But it was to the fervent and self-sacrificing 
labors of such positively religious persons as John Howard, 
Elizabeth Fry, T. Fliedner, and J. Wichern that the advance was 
due. They secured amore rational classification of prisoners, 
improved sanitation, and the appointment of moral and relig- 
ious instructors. They organized societies to provide visitors 
who should seek to influence the prisoners during their confine- 
ment and provide work for them after their discharge. The 
workmen’s colonies have come to be, in large measure, tempo- 
rary asylums for discharged prisoners who cannot find employ- 
ment. 

Voluntary societies have sought to help the drunkard. 
There is a very common notion among superficial tourists that 
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the land of beer has no curse of alcohol. But the statistics of the 
authorities should dispel this delusion. In recent years vigorous 
and earnest efforts have been put forth by temperance advocates. 
Asylums have been provided for the cure of dipsomaniacs. 
Societies with all shades of pledges, from total abstinence to a 
very moderate moderation, have sought by example, entreaty, 
and social influence to work upon the drunkards. Legislation 
comes in to punish the drunkard after he is already ruined. <A 
few coffee houses have been established. Doubtless many 
individuals have been helped. But a recent circular of the 
“German Society Against the Abuse of Spirituous Drinks”’ 
declares that Germany consumes each year 676,470,000 liters of 
spirits (33 per cent. alcohol), 5,455,600,000 liters of beer, and 
322,000,000 liters of wine. This costs about 250 marks to each 
family, onthe average. The distiller and the brewer are great 
men in Germany, and the Inner Mission simply picks up their 
wrecks. 

The efforts to diminish prostitution have provided twenty- 
one asylums for the fallen women, with eighty-five deaconesses. 
No asylums for fallen men are mentioned! Statistics of prosti- 
tution are generally of little value, and Schlosser’s guess of 
200,000 in Germany may be as accurate as any. The registra- 
tion of illegitimate births is approximately accurate and reveals 
a depth of degradation which may well appal the friends of the 
nation. Efforts have been organized to build up a public senti- 
ment favorable to decency and health. The crowded condition 
of the dwellings of laborers, the massing of soldiers in towns, 
the dissolution of religious beliefs, the depraved quality of press 
and theater, the iniquities of the system of license and pretended 
sanitary police control, are obstacles of the most discouraging 
nature and extent. Just because the outlook is so dark the 
supporters of the Inner Mission are urging all possible methods 
of reform. 

Relief for the Dependent.——Voluntary associations of the 
church supplement the service of the state or municipality, or 
carry on independent institutions on the same field. The 
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‘‘Elberfeld system” of outdoor relief has all the advantages of 
admirable municipal management, but it is thought to lack some 
of the adaptability and delicacy which go with a well conducted 
private charity. The religious societies find work left for them 
to do in the care of dependent children. The day nursery has 
found a sphere in German towns where poor mothers are often 
compelled to leave the home to earn part of the living for the 
family. They may be unable to give suitable care to their 
infants. The créche meets this need by providing a comfort- 
able place where the babes can be left with competent nurses 
during the hours of the mothers’ absence. Through such insti- 
tutions the deaconesses are enabled to instruct mothers in house- 
hold arts. In 1894 there were in the German Empire 42 day 
nurseries in care of 62 deaconesses. Schools for young children 
take children between the ages of 3 and 6 years for shelter and 
teaching. There were 2209 of these institutions in 1888. The 
title “Kindergarten” is avoided by the writers on Inner Mis- 
sions. They claim that while their schools resemble the Froebel 
schools in management that they differ from them in important 
respects ; that children of that age should not be taken away 
from mothers save in case of great necessity; that systematic 
instruction should be avoided in favor of free play ; and that a 
more definite religious doctrine should be at the basis of the 
work. Sunday services for children are becoming popular, but 
still bear marks of an exotic not yet quite at home. The title 
‘Sunday School” is avoided, partly because it suggests the 
English origin and character of the institution. The service 
leads up to the national ritual. As religious instruction is prac- 
tically universal and compulsory in public schools the necessity 
for Sunday Schools is sometimes contested. Since 1875 these 
schools have increased very rapidly. Recent statistics show 
5900 schools, with 34,938 teachers and 749,780 pupils. The 
charity feature is still marked, but children of the well-to-do 
classes seem to enjoy the schools as much as in England or 


America. 
Neglected and Homeless Children —The Pietists were best 
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represented in the orphanage at Halle. In this century 
municipal and state authorities have greatly extended the care 
of imperiled children, but there is still room for free effort. 
The day for building large congregate asylums is over. The 
tendency is to find homes in families for children who 
have lost their parents or have been abandoned by them. 
In the training of abnormal children for home life, and in the 
selection and oversight of the families employed to shelter the 
wards, many branches of the religious societies find a field of 
usefulness. “Sisters” are especially trained for this service. 
Codéperation between public and church agencies is frequent. 
The unwieldy and mechanical agencies of the state will always 
require much supplementary aid of volunteers. Thus we see 
the gradual absorption of many of the benevolent functions of 
the church by the state, while we see the state again solicit- 
ing help of the kind of people who receive impulse from the 
church. Educational unions have provided occupation and 
recreation out of school hours for boys, and girls, in order to 
counteract the demoralizing influence of idleness and in order 
to teach useful arts. 

Associations for helping youth—I1n former times the appren- 
tice lived with the master and was under his shop discipline all 
day and under the household rule of the wife of the master at 
all times. But machine industry brought to the apprentice 
earlier freedom and independent wages, with attendant moral 
perils. Sunday afternoons and evenings are times of greatest 
temptations to young working people in cities. The Inner 
Mission seeks to provide wholesome and rational recreation for 
these empty hours. The entertainments thus provided are not 
in accord with the Calvinistic and English notions of Sunday, 
but are entirely consistent with those of Luther. The Catho- 
lics go farther than the Evangelicals and provide theatrical 
exhibitions and dances in the halls of the associations. The 
beer mug is of course entirely unsectarian and is found every- 


where. 
In addition to numerous municipal and communal schools 
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for technical training,’ the friends of the Inner Mission have 
built up many useful institutions having the same end. Indeed 
these private and ecclesiastical experiments have often been 
pioneers in new realms of education, and their success has 
spurred the authorities to action and given data for methods. 
Girls are taught household industries. Domestic servants are 
trained for their occupation in homes significantly named 
from Martha, the busy housewife. It is found convenient 
and economical to connect these schools with day nurseries, 
hospitals, and homes for deaconesses, in order to utilize the 
apprentice labor. Trained sisters usually have charge of this 
department, and they seek to fit young women to be more 
efficient as wage earners or as mistresses in their own modest 
homes. Special inns or hospices are provided for young 
women who come to cities to seek employment. A friendless 
peasant girl, ignorant of the city, is in immediate peril when 
she arrives at the station, and such lodging places help tu 
diminish the number of seductions of weak and untaught 
persons. Employment bureaus are connected with these 
temporary homes. 

The factory system has produced another social need, the 
care of the homeless factory girls. Domestic servants require 
only temporary shelter, while factory girls who are away from 
home require a permanent boarding-house, where reading, 
music, recreation, and companionship may be enjoyed. A few 
such homes have been established, but the difficulties of man- 
agement are said to be great. 

The Young Men’s Associations correspond quite closely to 
our Young Men’s Christian Associations. They are formed for 
young men of the laboring classes and also for those in mer- 
cantile employments. No religious creed is enforced upon the 
members, and there is no distinction between active (‘con- 
verted’’) and associate members. But religious meetings are 
held and personal efforts for spiritual welfare are put forth. 
Groups of young soldiers may be found in the prayer meetings 
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at the Berlin house, but the soldiers have their own services, 
compulsory as drill, in their own chapels at the barracks. The 
halls of the associations are provided with tables for refresh- 
ments, with libraries, sometimes with gardens and gymnasiums. 
Social festivities are frequent, and educational classes are some- 
times provided. 

An institution which bears the distinctively German stamp is 
the home for travelers (Herberge zur Heimat). In 1893 there 
were 426 of these, and they are joined in a confederation whose 
network stretches over the country. Each is under the charge 
of a “house father,” who manages the hostelry, keeps order, 
and conducts religious services. These inns are intended to be 
a substitute for the demoralizing lodging-houses of the towns, 
and they certainly have given the advantages of competition to 
decent workingmen. Many of the anti-church and Socialistic 
class naturally dislike them, but statistics and observation show 
that they are much used and meet a real need. 

The Workmen’s Colonies are among the most interesting 
creations of the Inner Mission, and among the most instructive 
social experiments of our age. In 1880 a beginning was made 
of asystem of stations for assisting penniless wanderers (Natu- 
ralverpflegungsstationen). The communa! and __ provincial 
authorities, largely under the influence of the energetic Pastor 
von Bodelschwingh, promoted this system, hoping to regulate 
vagabondage and test the sincerity of the tramping fraternity by 
offering lodging and food in return for work. Von Bodel- 
schwingh found that many of these men were without skill or 
character, and could not find work. So he was thus led to estab- 
lish a permanent agricultural colony where men could find a 
home, be trained to labor, and finally be placed in regular occu- 
pation. There are now about twenty-five of these colonies in 
Germany; a few of them in cities. The extravagant hopes of 
those who imagined this institution would “solve the social 
question” have been disappointed. It is not a panacea. A 


*See F.G. PEABODY, Forum, February 1892. G. BERTHOLD, Die Entwickelung 
der deutschen Arbeiterkolonien, Liepzig, 1887. 
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colony cannot be made self-supporting with its weak, fitful, and 
unskilled labor, and the financial burden is too heavy for private 
charity. Many of the men who drift to these colonies cannot 
be prepared for competitive life and self direction. Men of the 
better class of mechanics avoid them, and employers do not 
like to select workmen from this kind of laborers. But for all 
this the colonies meet a certain want, and the experiment is of 
great value. Here again the Inner Mission has been the 
pioneer, and the state has learned duty from its enterprise. 

The societies of the Inner Mission have not only led the 
state, but have also gone in advance of the church in this pecu- 
liar work. When the ecclesiastical machinery has broken down, 
in cities where multitudes were utterly neglected, these volun- 
tary associations have established city missions and preaching 
halls, and sought to win back the people to the religious life. 
In connection with these evangelistic efforts the nurses of the 
sick and the almoners of charity have been efficient adjutants. 


COOPERATION WITH THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


It must be regarded as a distinct advance when morally earn- 
est and religious leaders pass beyond the tinkering task of patch- 
ing up isolated evils of the social system and seek to regenerate 
the system itself. This step cannot be taken without error and 
antagonism, and it must be confessed that the traditional train- 
ing of the clergy has not prepared them to understand the ques- 
tion or to be useful in the controversy. The higher task 
is more difficult. The Evangelical Workingmen’s Unions 
represent the new attempt to ally the church with organized 
labor. These unions are not trades unions, but more 
like our benevolent orders. Their members meet for discus- 
sion of social questions, to hear lectures, to join in festivi- 
ties, and they promote savings schemes and plans of mutual 
benefit. Members of the Inner Mission have assisted in the 
formation of the people’s banking associations’ which have had 


*For an account of these credit associations, consult People’s Banks, by H. W. 
WoLrr. See Gunton’s Magazine, May 1896, p. 323. 
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such a remarkable history in various countries of Europe. This 
movement was indicated in Wichern’s programme of 1849, but 
the seed then planted did not at once germinate. The Catholics 
were quite in advance of the Evangelicals, and their clergy were 
first in the field. The first Protestant union was established in 
1882. The most recent statistics report 237 societies, with 52,402 
members; of whom 32,822 are laborers, 9470 artisans, and i0,110 
persons of other classes. The greatest strength is in the Rhen- 
ish-Westphalian provinces. In Berlin only one society of sev- 
enty to eighty members is reported. The movement was at first 
anti-Catholic and later anti-socialistic as well. It has encoun- 
tered many obstacles and never attained great strength. Most 
workingmen detest clerical control. The trades unions think 
that a society which cannot strike is powerless when it is most 
needed, and they dislike the evangelical unions because they 
divide the forces of wage earners and seek alliances with capi- 
talists. The socialists naturally hate a society whose avowed 
purpose is to win back workingmen from socialism. Many 
employers regard a union managed by the clergy as about és 
great a pest as a regular trades union. Politicians denounce it 
unless it leans toward their particular party. The movement 
does not seem to be a natural growth from the real life of work- 
ing people as socialism and trades unionism are. The workers 
of the Inner Mission are seeking a way of codperation with wage 
earners, but they have not yet found it. The Catholics succeed 
better, but even their powerful influence is subjected to severe 
strain. It is to the credit of the clergy that they have honestly 
sought to help the wage earners, but the impression made on an 
American student is that a more democratic alliance is the only 
one which offers any hope of success. The working class have 
concluded to drive their own team, and do not see the necessity 
for aristocratic, royal or ecclesiastical leadership. 


COOPERATION OF THE CHURCH WITH THE WIDER SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


The appeal of the sick, crippled and helpless is made to pity. 
But society makes a higher claim upon our sense of kinship and 
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brotherhood. The highest work of religion is not done for crim- 
inals and defectives. When men are rescued the best work of 
Christianity begins. The highest elements of religion cannot be 
given on this earth to the demented, the perverted, because their 
higher faculties remain stupefied and dulled, long after rescue. 
This idea that the social duty of the church is not merely to the 
vagabond and the imbecile is not even yet fully realized. Many 
devout persons imagine that “salvation” and philanthropy are 
for the abjects and weaklings. The truth is that the best fruits 
grow out of the strongest soils, and the best work of Christianity 
must be done by the strongest natures. The tendency of scien- 
tific philanthropy is not toward the mere support and relief of 
paupers and criminals but toward the gradual, painless and mer- 
ciful extinction of the whole class. The movement here studied 
illustrates the development of this idea. The miserable are 
indeed helped as never before; more tenderly, generously and 
wisely. But men are learning from experience and reason that 
by associating the capable, by regulating the incapable, and 
by diffusing the higher elements of life, we can do more to 
diminish misery than by all the direct relief given since the 
world began. Much of the poverty which society is now 
relieving was caused by its ignorant and selfish methods of 
charity. 

Under the influence ot these ideas a group of members of the 
national church are seeking to develop the Inner Mission in the 
direction of influence upon the state. Among the clergy, 
Stocker, Naumann and Géhre are conspicuous representatives of 
this spirit. They declare that the well-being of the working men 
cannot be advanced without help of society, and that political 
agencies need to be filled with the Christian spirit. But if direct 
codperation with the working classes is difficult, this wider and 
higher movement seems to confront insuperable obstacles. It is 
true that Wichern’s ‘‘ Denkschrift” led the way for such activity, 
but his idea found lodgment in unfriendly soil and climate. 
Socialists hate Dr. Stécker because he is a clergyman and because 
he hits them so hard. The conservatives drove him from the 
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court chaplaincy because his politics did not please them." The 
highest authorities of the church have recently forbidden pastors 
to bring politics into their professional life. The way seems hedged 
up on every side. But the ideal of a state ruled by Christ will 
not soon be expelled from consciousness. The Evangelical 
Social Congress, organized in 1889, offers a fair platform for 
discussion, and its reports are very able documents of the move- 
ment. The university men are comparatively free to speak and 
write. Such men as Professors Wagner, Schmoller and Schulze- 
Gavernitz join eminent authority as economists to deep interest 
in the religious life of the people, and they are prominent in the 
Evangelical Congress. 


This article completes the preliminary survey of the German 
Inner Mission. In subsequent articles the particular method of 
social service will be subjected to a more detailed and technical 
treatment. In ‘“‘ Notes and Abstracts” recent developments will 
be illustrated from new publications and periodicals. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


'See Fliegende Blatter, a. d. Rauhen Hause, May 1896. 

? Press report of May 16, 1896. The Emperor sends this message: “The clergy 
must not meddle with politics.” To which Dr. Stécker is said to have replied: “Since 
Christian social thought was tabooed in Berlin, socialism reigns politically there. As 
I have begun, so shall I continue. I leave the end to God.” 
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SANITATION AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Non est vivere, sed valere vita.—Martial. 


AN eminent sanitarian has said that ‘the relations between 
sociology and hygiene are extremely intimate,—a fact which 
seems not sufficiently appreciated by the students of either subject.”’ 
It is true that one need not search far for instances of the failure 
of people in general to recognize the close relationship which 
exists between sanitary conditions and social progress; but 
ignorance or indifference on the part of the general public may 
be pardoned, surely, because so little has been done in the past 
to diffuse general information concerning the facts and theories, 
or the actual and ideal achievements, of either sanitation or 
sociology. Such an attitude of mind, however, on the part of 
the expert in either subject is becoming almost worthy of 
censure, for sufficient progress has been made along both lines 
of investigation to show certain phases of their interdependence. 
The more study is given to these problems of life, the more help- 
ful the student finds the possibilities involved in this relationship 
and the more impatient he becomes of the investigator in either 
department whose efforts to secure independence in his chosen 
field lead him to a false valuation of the good which may result 
from a recognition of the bond which truly exists and which is 
capable of reacting as helpfully for the one side as for the other. 

Little time need be spent in searching for evidence that the 
sanitarian allows himself a very narrow outlook. In general, 
he limits his object to the prolongation of existence. The 
address delivered by Dr. Bowditch of Massachusetts at the 
first meeting of the first State Board of Health organized in 
the United States is recognized on all sides as epoch-making ; 
nevertheless it contained so limited a conception of the aim of 
sanitary reform as is implied in the following statement: “I beg 
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you to bear in mind that all these investigations have been made 
by the state (England) with one sole object in view, viz., the 
improvement in human health. and for the lengthening out of 
human life of each individual man or women; certainly no object 
can be nobler, none more deserving the attention of learned men 
or of philanthropists or statesmen.” 

In corroboration of the view that this is frequently the gov- 
erning principle in public health studies, it is found that treatises 
on sanitation and hygiene present an array of statistics con- 
cerning the rate of mortality, with theories as to the commercial 
value of the higher rate of prolonged existence. For example, 
it is shown that England has expended within a few years for 
public health six hundred million dollars. The rate of mortality 
was 22 per 1000 in 1875, 20 in 1880,and 17 in 1889. The num- 
ber of lives saved increased in 1880 to 55,000 and in 1889 to 
142,000 and forthe period 1880-9 to the enormous total of 
858,591. According to the statistician Farr “these lives repre- 
sent a capital of six hundred million dollars, so that in ten years 
the nation would have more than recovered the sum it expended, 
while in the calculation no account is taken of disease averted 
and there can be no figures for that which cannot be calculated, 
such as suffering prevented, health improved and life made 
happier.” Dr. W. E. Boardman showed in the sixth report of 
the Massachusetts Board of Health that the annual loss to the 
commonwealth by preventable sickness is considerably over 
three million dollars, or in other words ‘‘in order to affect a 
reduction in the annual mortality at the rate of only four per 
thousand, the state might expend a capital of over fifty-three 
millions of dollars in sanitary improvements and the sum invested 
in this manner would continue to return interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum.” 

Again, a noted sanitarian has called attention to the fact that 
but little more than one third of the value of the natural length of 
life is realized even in civilized countries and he states that the 
function of the sanitarian is to “prevent unnecessary disease and 
thereby unnecessary mortality.” 
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Unquestionably the results as shown by the mortality records 
serve very importants ends, as has been suggested, both in 
proving the practicability of preventing disease and in justifying 
and encouraging still further expenditures, labors and studies. 
And the question might reasonably be asked whether any worker 
in the interests of humanity might not well be content with such 
immediate and definite results and not seek a more remote and 
uncertain end. Is it not probable that he will eventually effect 
more for the welfare of mankind by keeping a concrete pur- 
pose, which time is proving to be feasible, definitely before him, 
rather than by groping blindly for other results, which may after 
all prove mere will-o’-the-wisps ? Happily sanitarians are begin- 
ning to say ‘‘no”’ in most emphatic terms. The prolongation of 
existence is not in itself an adequate aim for human endeavor. 
It is impossible to stifle the conviction that sanitary experts have 
the right to recognize openly the higher purpose which, con- 
sciously or otherwise, is constantly influencing their efforts. The 
extension of the duration of physical life is not a sufficient 
motive for those who, while using their knowledge and strength 
to improve the material conditions of life, are not satisfied with the 
notion of man as an animal, but are fired in their purpose with 
the conception of which Hamlet’s words are the expression— 
‘‘What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculties! in form and moving how express and admira- 
ble! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!” 

The duty of the sanitarian is therefore acknowledged to be 
of greater scope as the years pass and the meaning of sanitary 
reform is proved not to be restricted to the physical life of man, 
but to affect all his activities as ahuman being. The interest of 
the sanitarian is now said to be in ‘whatever can cause or help to 
cause discomfort, pain, sickness, death, vice or crime,—and 
whatever has a tendency to avert, destroy, or diminish such 
causes.” We are told that preventable evils, such as loss of 
life, impairment of health, and physical disability, impose upon 
the people unnumbered and immeasurable calamities, pecuni- 
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ary, social, physical, mental and moral, which ought to be 
avoided. 

It may be claimed that such a conception has always been some- 
what recognized by the sanitarian. For instance, E. A. Parkes in 
the introduction to his work on Practical Hygiene says “ Taking the 
word hygiene in the largest sense, it signifies rules for perfect 
culture of mind and body. It is impossible to dissociate the 
two. The body is affected by every mental and moral action; 
the mind is profoundly influenced by bodily conditions. For a 
perfect system of hygiene we must train the body, the intellect 
and the moral faculties in a perfect and balanced order. Look- 
ing only to the part of hygiene which concerns the physician, a 
perfect system of rules of health would consider the human 
being (1) in relation to the natural conditions which surround 
him, (2) in his social and corporate relations, (3) in his capacity 
as an independent being, having within himself sources of action 
in thoughts, feelings, desires, personal habits, all of which affect 
health and which require self-regulation and control.’’ But such 
broad, general statements do not entirely satisfy. It is with a 
feeling of relief that we find that inthe address of Dr. Bowditch 
already quoted the third object of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health was stated to be “to investigate the effects of the use of 
intoxicating liquors upon the industry, prosperity, happiness, 
health and lives of the people.” 

The sanitarian, then, who rests content with figures which 
show that his work results in a diminished rate of mortality and 
disease, utterly fails to grasp the real significance of his task and 
is, in so far, unfitted to accomplish it. While holding fast to the 
idea of the value of physical life, he should recognize the fact 
that there are other and higher ends which it is his duty to 
subserve. In the words of Sir John Simon, ‘When sanitary 
reformers appeal to the conscience of modern civilization against 
the merely quantitative waste of human life, their deeper protest 
is against the heedless extinction of those high and beautiful 
possibilities of being, against the wanton interception of such 
powers for good, against the cruel smothering of such capacities 
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for happiness . . . . Our science, which is becoming more and 
more able to preserve and strengthen to men their gift of life, 
would indeed offer but a joyless task to its administrators, if 
they had not the hope that the lives they endeavor to maintain 
would be lives of growing worth and happiness.”’ The sanitarian 
is right in regarding his special field of work in relation to the 
higher activities of mankind. He should require that, in his 
own mind at least, every principle studied, every reform advo- 
cated, every plea made, should be considered in the light of its 
role as a part of the foundation for the highest and best expres- 
sion of life, whether it be physical, intellectual, moral or 
spiritual. The sound body is of little use save as it cin help in 
the manifestation of sound mental and spiritual activities. The 
house which is sanitarily perfect has a small function in the 
economy of life unless it contributes to the upbuilding of men 
with perfect minds and souls. And even though figures may fail 
for the proof, the sanitarian is justified in consciously striving 
after and demanding such results. As Emerson says—“A 
house should bear witness in all its economy that human culture 
is the end to which it is built and garnished. It is not for fes- 
tivity. It is not for sleep. But the pine and the oak shall gladly 
descend from the mountains to uphold the roof of men as faith- 
ful and necessary as themselves, to be the shelter always open to 
the good and the true,—a hall which shines with sincerity, 
brows ever tranquil, and a demeanor impossible to disconcert.” 

If general assent is given to the proposition that the sanita- 
rian has a part to play in promoting all the highest and best 
activities of mankind, the converse equally must be true that, if 
the sociologist is to study the facts of associated human activities 
with a view to social amelioration, he is but a partial and, in so 
far, a worthless observer, if he ignores the data which the sani- 
tarian can furnish. The social reformer who overlooks or mini- 
mizes the influence of unsanitary physical conditions on the 
development of man robs himself of a weapon of great power. 
A careful and logical thinker would hardly believe that this 
could be done and yet there is ample evidence that frequently 
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very inadequate recognition is given to the real relation between 
social and sanitary conditions. An instance may be cited from 
a well-known work on the causes and remedy of crime, in which 
it is stated that the only simple and absolutely final division of 
the active causes of crime is into the two main heads heredity 
and environment, and yet, in a detailed study of the latter head, 
sanitary conditions are not even specified or discussed. 

Cases are not lacking to prove that some phases of mediazval 
theology are not extinct in the present age, even among persons 
who pride themselves upon their advanced and progressive views 
on social themes. A few years ago a ward committee of the 
associated charities organization in a large city made a careful 
sanitary inspection and survey of a portion of the district under 
their charge which presented problems of unusual difficulty. An 
interested observer commended the work in speaking to a mem- 
ber of the committee, saying that it was only by the study and 
knowledge of fundamental facts and principles that any perma- 
nent good could be accomplished and among these the physical 
environment must certainly be counted. The reply was made 
that “after all, the sanitary conditions did not mean much—if 
the people were born to be bad they would be bad in spite of 
their physical surroundings.” Such a view of the predestination 
of man upon earth is by no means uncommon and yet, if it were 
true, all endeavor in every realm of body, mind or morals would 
be practically fruitless. 

But even when the connection between physical conditions 
and mental and moral manifestations is recognized, there is a 
tendency to make it abstract, to bury it in obscure terms, to rele- 
gate it to the battlefield of biological strife. Heredity, the 
transmission of acquired traits, the variation of species, and simi- 
lar phrases are used to conjure with, until the seeker for an 
opportunity to increase the sum of human welfare begins to think 
that the only chance for usefulness lay in prehistoric ages rather 
than in the living present and with primeval man rather than 
with his suffering brother and neighbor. 

A more rational and practical view, however, is gaining 
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ground. It was indicated as long ago as 1840, when Edwin 
Chadwick in his report on the sanitary condition of the laboring 
classes of Great Britain came to the following conclusions : 

That the younger population, bred up under noxious physical 
agencies, is inferior in physical organization and general health 
to population preserved from the presence of such agencies. 

That the population so exposed is less susceptible to moral 
influences and that the effects of education are more transient 
than in a healthy population. 

That these adverse circumstances tend to produce an adult 
population short-lived, improvident, reckless and intemperate 
and with habitual avidity for sensual gratifications. 

That these habits lead to the abandonment of all the con- 
veniences and decencies of life, and especially lead to the over- 
crowding of their homes, which is destructive to the morality as 
well as the health of large classes of both sexes. 

That the removal of noxious physical circumstances and the 
promotion of civic, household and personal cleanliness is neces- 
sary to the improvement of the moral condition of the popula- 
tion, since sound morality and refinement in manners and health 
are not long found coexistent with filthy habits amongst any 
class of the community. 

This relationship between physical and social conditions is 
shown in another form by the following statements in Giddings’ 
The Theory of Sociology: ‘Social aggregates are formed at first 
by external conditions, such as food supply, temperature, etc.” 
“That the resources and other circumstances of the physical 
environment must be regarded as the true cause of social aggre- 
gation is plainly shown.” “Society like the individual must 
adjust itself to a physical environment.” ‘What is the fact of 
progress? In what does it consist? The answer of sociology 
will be that progress includes an increase of material well-being, 
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This, then, is the relationship between sanitation and sociol- 
ogy: The individual is the essential element of society, his 
social value depends large!y upon his health, while in turn his 
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health is partly determined by the conditions which society 
imposes. This conclusion leads to another which is of cheer to 
those who may perchance be discouraged and falter by the way. 
The disheartening status of mankind today is undoubtedly the 
result of the sanitary and social conditions of past ages and 
former generations, but the influences under which men of the 
present generation place themselves are more or less within their 
control and may be made to work for both present and future 
good. As knowledge and purpose unite for this end, the truth 
of the idea will grow that the degeneracy or perfection of future 
generations depends on the acts of men of today. Sanitation 
then will show what steps should be taken by society, individ- 
ually and collectively, to secure the health of the race. Clean 
air, sunlight, wide streets, good pavements, public parks, nourishing 
food, sanitary schools, public baths, adequate housing, are sanitary 
measures which are most effective in both sanitary and social 
results if carried out at times when there seems no special cause 
for anxiety. The social reformer for his part will guide men to 
make some sacrifice of present comfort or enjoyment, to under- 
take labor and expense, so that all the forces of society may be 
united in bringing mankind as speedily as possible to the com- 
plete realization of its mighty and noble capabilities. Sanitation 
and sociology must go hand in hand in their effort to improve 
the race. The value of the relation which exists between them 
will be great in proportion as its importance is consciously and 


openly recognized. 
MarIon TALBOT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE SOCIAL FORCES. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. VII. 


THE second, or Greek, component of the word sociology is the 
one that is usually employed in the names of sciences. While 
etymologically it only signifies a ¢#reatise on some subject, it has 
come to signify a treatise of a systematic kind on a subject that 
can be reduced to law. The proper designation of a true science 
should have the termination ‘“nomy” or ‘“‘onomy,” from the 
Greek vouos,a law. Especially should this be the case for the 
abstract sciences, or those dealing primarily with laws instead 
of concrete objects, such as are all five of the sciences of the 
Comtean “hierarchy.” As a matter of fact, the name of only 
one of these sciences, astronomy, has the proper termination. 
Bionomy has already been used," and psychonomy and soctonomy are 
naturally formed, but physics and chemistry do not readily admit 
of a similar modification. The former might logically be divided 
into daronomy and etheronomy, the first embracing the gravitant 
forces, and the second magnetism, electricity, and all the radiant 
forces. Chemistry, perhaps derived from Greek xype«a, or from 
xyHn, a measure, or even from xnia, the Greek form of Khmi, 
a name for Egypt, has come to us through the Arabs in the form 
alchemy, which was variously spelled in early English literature, 
one of the variants being a/conomy, said to have been employed 
from its analogy to astronomy. There would be no impropriety 
in restoring this variant and thus completing the series: Astron- 
omy, baronomy, etheronomy, alconomy, bionomy, psychonomy, 
socionomy. 

The scientific idea embodied in the word daw is uniformity of 
movement. But moving bodies, such as atoms, collide and 
transfer their motions to others. Upon this is founded the 


*Comte, PAil. Pos., U1, 331. 
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modern doctrines in mechanics discussed under the general 
name of the “theory of units.” The three ultimate elements 
in this theory are mass, space, and time. Motion being assumed, 
the rate, or velocity is equal to the space divided by the time. 
When the mass, or quantity of matter is taken into the account 
there arise four manifestations of force. The simplest of these 
is mere momentum, which is equal to the product of the mass into 
the velocity. The next simplest stage is force proper, which is 
the mass into the rate of change of velocity, or acceleration. 
The third is energy, as now understood by physicists, 2. ¢., kinetic 
energy, which is half the product of the mass into the square of 
the velocity. The fourth stage represents the power, or rate at 
which energy is produced 01 consumed. The distinction between 
these fundamental quantities is clearly shown by the following 
algebraic statement, showing how the units of mass, space and 
time enter them. Denoting these units by m, s, and ¢, respec- 
tively, we have: 


ms 
Momentum =—— OF mv 


ms mv 
Force —=—— » or —— 
ms* , 
Energy = » or mu* 
> m s* mv* 
Power OF 


The theory of units is applicable to every true science in 
proportion as it can be reduced to exact measurement. In 
mechanics, astronomy, and physics the phenomena can, for the 
most part, be thus reduced, but in the more complex sciences, at 
least in their present state, this can be done only to a limited 
extent. It must not, however, be inferred from this that exact 
laws do not prevail in these domains. They are as rigid here 
as in the simpler ones, and the only imperfection is in our 
knowledge of them. The acceptance of this statement is what 
constitutes scientific faith. Those who do not accept it and doubt 
the uniformity and invariability of natural law in the fields of 
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life, mind, and human action, simply lack faith in the order of 
the universe. 

In a certain very wide sense all force is one, but from its 
different modes of manifestation it is convenient to recognize a 
number of forces. The law of the conservation of energy, or 
of the correlation or transmutation of forces, shows that all these 
different forms of the universal force are interconvertible. 
Astronomy and baronomy deal with the gravitant forces, while 
etheronomy and perhaps alconomy, deal with the radiant forces, 
which seem to be opposed to the former. The workings of the 
universal force in bionomy we call vital or biotic, while in 
psychonomy we call them psychic. For socionomy I long ago 
proposed the name “social forces,’’"* not as an absolutely new 
expression, but as the first attempt to give it a definite technical 
meaning. For I went into a somewhat elaborate explanation of 
what constitutes the social forces, and especially of what they 
have accomplished and how they have accomplished it. In the 
second volume (chap. viii) I essayed to prove that they are 
true natural forces and obey the Newtonian laws of motion. But 
I did not in that work attempt to show that sociology derives its 
primary laws directly from psychology. This was done in my 
Psychic Factors of Civilization, published in 1893. In the Fifth 
paper of this series a portion of this argument was briefly reca- 
pitulated. The present paper can at best be only a similar brief 
recapitulation of the general treatment of the social forces as 
set forth in those works. 

All sciences, in order to be such, must be domains of forces. 
Until a group of facts and phenomena reaches the stage at which 
these can be generalized into laws, which, in turn, are merely the 
expressions of the uniform working of its underlying forces, it 
cannot be appropriately denominated a science. Biology, since 
Darwin, has fairly entered upon this part of its history. Psy- 
chology and sociology have scarcely reached it. Most of the 
work in both is still confined to the observation of isolated facts 
without much attempt at their codrdination or reduction to law. 


* Dynamic Sociology, New York, 1883, Vol. I, chap. vii, p. 468 ff. 
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In psychology, as we saw, forces have as yet scarcely been recog- 
nized. Philosophers were content, until within quite recent 
times, to study the phenomena of the most derivative of the 
human faculties, and scarcely a suggestion can be found that 
these faculties could have been naturally produced. Intel- 
lect, memory, reflection, imagination, and other admittedly 
remarkable phenomena have been long studied, and a vast 
amount of speculation has been done in these fields. But the 
affective side of the mind in which the forces reside has been 
ignored so far as any attempt to understand its relations to the 
rest of mind is concerned. The appetites, passions, and even 
emotions, though recognized as having a necessary relation to 
ethics, have not been thought of as an integral part of mind. 
They are in fact the genetic source of all the other faculties, the 
seat of all psychic power, and the basis of any true science of 
mind. 

In a somewhat similar manner the dynamic basis of society 
has been overlooked. The cause, not only of the primary fact 
of association itself, but of all other human activities, is appetite. 


Whether looked at from the standpoint of function or from that - 


of feeling, ¢. ¢., whether we consider the end of nature or that of 
the creature, it comes to the same thing. Every act proceeds 
from motive, and that motive can be none other than the satis- 
faction of some want. The capacity to want is planted in the 
organic structures. It is the necessary concomitant of the 
capacity to feel. The primary form of feeling is intensive, 7. ¢., 
it is either agreeable or disagreeable, pleasure or pain in some 
degree, however slight. This is the incipient distinction between 
good and evil. The pleasurable is the good, the painful is the 
bad. Every organism is thus constituted as a condition to its 
existence, and equally essential is it that the impulse should 
exist to perform the appropriate acts. This impulse causes the 
creature to seek the good and shun the evil. All this is readily 
accounted for on the leading principle of modern biology, natural 
selection, or, as I prefer to call it, the principle of advantage. 
In short, desire, taken in its widest sense, both positive and 
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negative, is the real force in the sentient world. It is the 
dynamic agent in the animal world including the human sphere, 
and therefore constitutes the social force. It is essentially 
psychic, and this is the bond which lashes sociology so directly 
and so firmly to psychology. 

The same reason exists, and no better, for speaking of this 
phenomenon in the plural and recognizing the existence of social 
forces as we saw for speaking of the universal force in the plural 
and recognizing physical forces. Just as gravitation, heat, light, 
etc., are only so many modes of manifestation of the universal 
force, so the various social forces that may be separately con- 
sidered are only so many modes of manifestation of the one 
social or psychic force. Indeed, this psychic force itself is in its 
turn only a mode of manifestation of the universal force. 
‘Desire is the all-pervading, world-animating principle, the 
universal misus and pulse of nature, the mainspring of all action, 
and the life-power of the world. Itis organic force. Its multiple 
forms, like the many forces of the physical world, are the varied 
expressions of one universal force. They are transmutable into 
one another. Their sum is unchanged thereby, and all vital 
energy is conserved. It is the basis of psychic physics and the 
only foundation for a science of mind. 

It should, however, be added that the parallel between physics 
and psychics, as thus defined, fails at one point. While, so far as 
is known, there has never been any loss of psychic energy, it 
is certain that there has been an immense increase of it. Indeed, 
time was when none existed. It has developed or been evolved 
with all organic nature and has increased pari passu with the 
increase of mind and the development of brain. Complete 
analogy between the organic and inorganic forces is not reached 
until it is recognized that the former are derived from the latter, 
and that vital and psychic forces are simply additional forms of 
the universal force. The soul of man has come from the soul of 
the atom after passing through the great alembic of organic 
life.” * 


* Psychic Factors, pp. 55-56. 
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This new force represents a step forward in the evolution of 
the world. There had been many such steps before this one was 
taken, and, as we shall see in a future paper, there has been at 
least one since. Each such step represents progress, and this 
progress is always in the nature of evolving new modes of mani- 
festation of the universal force. Not only so, but each successive 
step secures a better, 7. ¢.,.a higher, more efficient mode of man- 
ifesting it. ‘‘The course of evolution ... has been in the 
direction from the unorganized and inefficacious toward the 
organized and efficacious through the process of storing energy 
in appropriate forms. This has taken place by a series of successive 
steps, each resulting in a more efficient product, that is, one 
possessing, in addition to the properties of antecedent products, 
some new property with a special power of its own capable of 
better work.” 

Such is the esssential or cosmical nature of the social forces, 
and it remains to consider in a general way the mode of their 
operation. It is clear that we must proceed exclusively from 
the standpoint of feeling. Each individual or social unit must 
be regarded as a magazine of feelings, for the most part in the 
nature of unsatisfied desires, and therefore representing as much 
force as it requires to satisfy those desires. This energy is 
always to a large extent potential rather than kinetic, but the 
leading problem of sociology is how to convert the potential 
energies of society into kinetic energy. The amount of energy 
thus set free is the true measure of the strength of the social 
forces at any given time. 

The classification of the social forces from the standpoint of 
feeling is substantially the same as from that of function. This 
results from the fact already explained that both lead to the 
same result and are the necessary correlates of each other. In 
giving names to them in Dynamic Sociology I employed terms 
that connote function instead of feeling, because the latter 
would have been difficult to find. This is due to the functional 


* The Natural Storage of Energy. Zhe Monist, Vol. V, Chicago, January 1895, 
P- 
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side being almost the only one ever mentioned, so that, not only 
are there no well-crystallized terms in which to describe the side 
of feeling, but even with the most careful explanation it is diffi- 
cult to convey the idea. This is illustrated by the explanatory 
words which I placed after the several classes of essential forces 
in the table of classification on page 472 of Vol. 1, which is here 
reproduced without change: 


Positive, gustatory | 


{ Preservative (seeking pleasure}, 
Forces | Negative, protective 
(avoiding pain). 
{ Direct. The sexual 
| | and amative desires. 
Reproductive 
The Forces Indirect. Parental 
Social Forces and consanguneal 
) are: affections. 
{ Esthetic Forces. 
Non- 
Essential { Emotional (moral) Forces. 
| Forces 


Intellectual Forces. 


| I have seen no reason to modify this classification in any 
fi essential respect. Some slight change inthe phraseology might 
' adapt it better to such a cursory treatment as ] am now making, 
and place certain of its aspects in a somewhat clearer light. 
The “ Preservative Forces’ may be called the Forces of Indi- 


{ vidual Preservation ; the ‘‘ Reproductive Forces”’ may be called 
i the Forces of Race Continuance; and the ‘“ Non-essential 
a Forces” as a whole may be called the Forces of Race Ele- 


vation. Attention may also well be drawn to the fact that the 
‘Essential Forces” relate primarily to bodily or physical wants, 
while the ‘‘Non-essential Forces” relate chiefly to mental or 
spiritual needs. These terms still connote functions, which 
seems unavoidable, and the Social Forces may be reclassified, 
as follows: 
Physical 
Individual Preservation 
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Positive 
Negative 

Race Continuance 
Direct 
Indirect 

Spiritual 

Esthetic 

Moral 

Intellectual 


It is always a question, when treating of the bodily or phys- 
ical social forces, whether it is preferable to begin with the pre- 
servative or the reproductive group. There are many reasons 
why the latter seem to be the more fundamental. The race is 
more important than the individual, and in developed society 
the family is the most important social structure and the basis 
of the state. But going farther back and tracing the two prin- 
ciples entirely through the biological series, we at last arrive at 
the most fundamental of all the truths involved, viz., that in its 
ultimate analysis and most original form, reproduction is merely 
a mode of nutrition. Resting the case upon this primordial 
truth, I will adhere to the order of treatment which I adopted 
in Dynamic Sociology and make the nutritive group the first of 
the essential social forces. 

Forces of Individual Preservation— When we come to deal 
with the social forces from the subjective side, ¢. ¢., from the 
standpoint of feeling, we have to consider their direct effects 
as true natural forces. The individuals in whom they reside 
must be represented as impelled by them to perform acts, 
and as obeying these impulses as rigidly as physical bodies 
obey the influences that cause them to move. These impulses 
in human beings are of course exceedingly complex and subtle, 
so that in many cases this does not seem to be true, but this is 
because we are unable to take them all into account. In the 
advanced stages of human development when intellectual and 
moral influences have entered the field the case is still more 
complicated, but even then, if there is a social science, what 
I have characterized as scientific faith, when it is fully devel 
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oped, does not permit any doubt to come in and qualify in 
the least the universal law, and we must say, with Immanuel 
Kant, that “if we could investigate all the phonomena of his 
{man’s | volition (Wil/kuhr) to the bottom there would not be 
a single human act which we could not with certainty predict 
and recognize as necessarily proceeding from its antecedent 
conditions.”’* 

The preservative forces are among the simplest of man’s 
nature. They may be divided into two classes, negative and 
positive. The negative ones are those that protect him from 
injury and destruction. Whatever produces pain is shunned, 
and even if nothing were known about death, every individual 
would fly from whatever experience had taught him to be pro- 
ductive of painful effects. The mere escape from physical 
danger and from enemies is only a small part of the effect of 
this class of forces. In man the most important sociolog- 
ical effects have been the many ways in which it has led 
him to provide for himself clothing and shelter as a protec- 
tion from the elements and from a hostile environment in gen- 
eral. The application of all this to the science of sociology is 
too obvious to require elaboration. 

We will therefore pass to the other or positive class of pre- 
servative social forces. These have directly to do with the func- 
tion of nutrition. The fact that every one will seek food is so 
patent that no one ever stops to reflect upon a possible condition 
in which this should not be the case. Yet such a condition is 
easy to imagine. All we have to do is to suppose an individual 
devoid of taste and whose stomach is incapable of the particular 
sensation called hunger. This sensation is very different from 
the ordinary forms of pain, and it would make no difference how 
painful the sensation of an empty stomach might be, if it did 
not take this particular form no effort would be put forth to 
supply its needs. Hunger is a form of desire, and as such impels 
to the appropriate action for its satisfaction. Ordinary pain, no 
matter how acute, does not thus impel action. The case is not 

* Kritik der reinen Vernunft, ed. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1868, p. 380. 
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a purely hypothetical one. There have been recorded in the 
medical books many cases in which all sense of taste was want- 
ing, and the temporary loss of appetite is a common occurrence. 
Some cases have been brought to light in which this state was 
chronic, and strenuous efforts were made artificially to introduce 
into the apathetic body sufficient nutritive material to sustain 
life. But it is obvious that in any but such exceptional cases, 
situated in the midst of an environment of intelligence and 
scientific skill, such a condition would speedily result in death, 
and that without the aid of natural appetite no creature, however 
intelligent, scientific, or skilled, could persist. A fortiori, no 
inchoate and undeveloped being could survive under such circum- 
stances. If any such creatures have by chance been produced 
they must have immediately perished and left no record of their 
evanescent career. This alone is adequate to account, on sound, 
scientific principles, for the existence of the sensation of appe- 
tite. If, in the infinite number of devices which we may con- 
ceive Nature to have tried in her effort to discover a protec- 
tive principle no such quality had been found there could have 
been no animal world. 

It would be easy to carry this reasoning much farther and to 
show that the principle applies equally to every other form of 
desire. Indeed, it is the only conceivable explanation of the 
fundamental phenomenon of feeling of whatever kind. Pleas- 
ure and pain are simply devices of Nature for the preservation 
of such organic beings as have no other adequate means, and 
the existence of a sentient world is its natural result. Desire is 
that form of remembrance, either original or inherited, of pleas- 
ureable sensations which prompts the acts necessary to their 
repetition, and from the manner in which it has originated as a 
condition to survival, the satisfaction that results is that which 
maintains life. Pain, though, as it is now easy to see, a funda- 
mentally different thing, and not in any proper sense the oppo- 
site of pleasure, had a similar origin, and the class of negative 
forces last considered result from the device called pain, which 
all creatures susceptible of it instantly fly from, and thus pre- 
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serve their existence. Such is the scientific solution of the 
problem of evil which has been so long discussed without reach- 
ing any satisfactory answer. It is not a moral problem at all, 
but a biological or psychological one, and is exceedingly simple. 
To live is to suffer, as the pessimists assert, but to the sociologist 
the problem is how to minimize the amount of suffering and 
magnify the volume of life. He is on strictly scientific ground. 
The problem is a practical one, and although the complete abo- 
lition of pain, like that of friction in machinery, is in the nature 
of things impossible, still, approaches toward it, in the one case 
as in the other, may be and are continually made. 

These two innate tendencies or impulses of human nature, to 
escape destructive influences and to seek nutritive substances, 
constitute the preservative forces of society. They are universal, 
invariable, and reliable, quite as much so as the physical agencies 
with which mechanical science deals. Sociology must build 
upon them as physics builds upon the laws of gravitation, heat, 
light, or electricity, and only thus can sociology become a 
science. 

Forces of Race Continuance-—There is no difference in the 
principle underlying the preservative and the reproductive for- 
ces. Independently of the fact above referred to that the latter 
in the last analysis prove to be only a mode of the former, we see 
that the law of advantage must secure the one as much as the 
other. In all the higher forms of animal life, and emphatically 
in man, the reproductive force is, like the preservative, an 
appetite, and its strength is as much greater than other appetites 
as the function is more imperative. It is equally universal, invar- 
iable, and reliable, and upon it as a true natural force sociology 
can build with perfect safety. 

Under the influence of intellectual development, which, as 
we saw in the fourth paper, is attended by a corresponding 
increase in man’s sympathetic nature and in his esthetic tastes 
which shape his ideals, this mainspring of race preservation 
becomes spiritualized and permeates society in the form of a 
refining and ennobling influence, which, although far more 
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powerful than the primary appetite, is infinitely more complex 
and subtle, and hence becomes a much more difficult agent for 
the sociologist to handle. Philosophers have therefore fought 
shy of it and abandoned it to the poets and romance writers. 
This field is therefore almost wholly new to science, and anyone 
who attempts to enters it from the scientific point of view is sure 
to be looked upon with suspicion. He will usually be regarded 
not only as having departed from the scientific method but as 
displaying a diseased mind. But this is not necessary. It is 
possible to deai with this subtle force in a scientific way. In 
fact, sociologists must do this or leave out cf view one of the 
leading factors of the science. This transformed and transfigured 
agency in advanced societies must be recognized and appreciated 
at its full value. For the sociologist love is not a sentiment in 
the popular sense; it is a principle. It is the second, if it is not 
the first, of the great powers that propel the social machinery. 
Forces of Race Elevation—The two classes of forces thus 
far considered are absolutely essential to life. Failure 
either to preserve the individual or to continue the race 
would equally bring society to an end. Man’s mental or 
spiritual wants are not thus imperative. From the stand- 
point of function the forces of race elevation are not essen- 
tial. But from the present standpoint, viz., that of feeling, and 
also at the same time that of social advantage, they assume an 
even greater importance. It was shown in the fifth paper that 
they contribute the larger share of the volume of social good; 
that while their “necessity” is less their “utility”’ is greater. 
The point of view of that paper was that of the individual, 
but this is equally true from the point of view of this paper, 
which is that of society. The efforts put forth to secure the 
higher order of individual good at which they aim result in a 
correspondingly higher order of social good. The good sought 
by the lower impulses has for the most part only a statical value 
Although the efforts put forth necessarily, though unconsciously, 
produce change and progress, still this is small from the very 
fact that it is unconscious. The higher impulses, on the con- 
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trary, set up for themselves conscious ideals, esthetic, moral, 
intellectual, and pursue them till they are attained. They are 
therefore chiefly dynamic. 

Here is perhaps the place to bring forward one om the most 
far-reaching laws in the domain of sociology, viz., that the rela- 
tive value of feeling and function is not a fixed but a variable 
quantity, and that throughout organic evolution this ratio 
increases in favor of the former. More precisely stated, the 
law is that while function is fixed, feeling increases somewhat in 
proportion to development. It would be easy to illustrate this 
in the lower orders of life where everything seems to be subor- 
dinated to function, and nature seems wholly indifferent to feel- 
ing. In biotic progress it is obvious that the capacity for both 
pleasure and pain increases with the advance in structure. The 
truth is exemplified even in cases of degeneration where the 
opposite obtains. But it is still more apparent in man, where 
the psychic and especially the intellectual element so largely 
enters in. All that was said in the fifth paper relative to the 
object of man and that of nature applies at this point. There 
has been a steady rise, as it were, in the price of life. The low- 
est savages value life at a very low figure and throw it away on 
the slightest provocation. The value put upon human life is 
one of the safest tests of true progress. The gradual abolition 
by the most advanced nations of the so-called code of honor is 
one among many of the signs of this advance. Even the dying 
out of the spirit of martyrdom, regarded by many as a mark of 
moral degeneracy, is, on the contrary, an assertion of the grow- 
ing value of life, and as such is a step forward. 

But it is not life alone that is valued; it is rather what life 
affords. The primitive man is not only indifferent to life, but 
he is also indifferent to pain, as witness the horrible mutilations 
to which savages so often voluntarily submit, as we are told, 
without manifesting the usual reflex movements which even the 
thought produces in us. Here, of course, comes in the principle 
of anticipation which I have discussed elsewhere. The savage, 


* American Anthropologist, Vol. VIII. Washington, July 1895, p. 254. 
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like the animal, lives chiefly in the present, and does not suffer 
the acute pains which a developed imagination enables the more 
refined organizations to represent in advance to the mind. 

But most important of all is the growing sense of good 
which equally characterizes the progress of intelligence. Not 
merely does man more and more value life and shrink from 
pain, but he progressively enhances his estimate of enjoyment, 
and properly so. This is to him the only good, and having been 
developed as a correlate of function it is safe in the long run to 
trust it as the expression also of universal or cosmical good— 
or, if any prefer, of divine good. It has served this purpose 
well thus far, and upon those who deny it this function rests the 
burden of proof. What specially concerns the sociologist is 
the fact that with the development of the race more and more 
attention has been devoted to attaining the satisfactions of life, 
until these become in the most advanced societies the real if not 
the avowed ends of existence. 

To the credit of mankind be it said, moreover, that in all 
peoples at all developed, the lower satisfactions come gradually 
to constitute only a subordinate part of the object of existence, 
and more and more effort is expended in attaining those satis- 
factions which, though not essential to self-preservation or race 
continuance, possess for all elevated natures a far higher value. 
An ascending series of these was drawn up in the fifth paper, 
and their increasing worthiness is unaffected by the proof 
there presented that the amount of satisfaction obtained is 
greater at each step as we rise in the scale. It is moreover 
remarkable that this series, arrived at from the strictly psycho- 
logical point of view, as an attempt to analyze the subjective 
qualities of the mind should harmonize so closely with the clas- 
sification which the sociologist must make of the social forces. 


Lester F. Warp. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. III. 
BELIEF. 


Tue working of the legal and social sanctions described in 
the last paper is not without grave shortcomings. 

1. They do not control that which is done in secret. The 
law, with all its argus-eyed sleuths, and the press, with all its 
ferreting reporters, cannot destroy the opportunities of men sur- 
reptitiously to get on at the expense of their fellows. Every- 
body cannot be watched all the time. As the institutions of 
family and property are always exposed to the secret assaults of 
trespassers, the need is felt for something that will intimidate a 
man when he is alone. 

2. Law and public opinion are frequently paralyzed by the 
power of the man they seek to restrain. The current saying, 
‘There is one law for the rich and another for the poor,” wit- 
nesses that even now the courts do not dispense unvarying 
justice. The success with which bold or influential men can 
browbeat their accusers, hoodwink the public, and pluck profit 
from open offense is proverbial. In view of the failures' of the 
regular restraining organs, men long for a higher tribunal, where 
wrongs may be righted and the transgressor get his dues. 

3. Human sanctions reach only the outward deed. But it is 
idle to repress actions when the evil disposition is untouched. 
Sooner or later opportunity comes and the evil will flashes into 

* The weakness of the English common law courts in restraining the powerful led 
to petitions to the Chancellor, the keeper of the King’s conscience. Thus originated 
the Court of Chancery. “ Most of these ancient petitions appear to have been pre- 
sented in consequence of assaults and trespasses . . . for which the party complain- 
ing was unable to obtain redress, in consequence of the maintenance or protection 
afforded to his adversary by some powerful baron, or by the sheriff or other officer of 
the county in which they occurred.” Preface to calendars of the Proceedings in 
Chancery, 1827. The petitioner usually beseeches the Chancellor to interfere “ for 


luff of God and in way of charitee.” 
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deed. If pressure could be applied, not to conduct but to the 
very intents and desires of the heart, something might be done 
toward reforming character. While moral character is not best 
built up by fear of the consequences of yielding to certain moods, 
and hope of reward for cultivating an opposite disposition, pres- 
sure of this kind is not without efficacy. In any case, when 
men reach the reflective stage, treatment according to desert 
wins much heartier approval than treatment according to 
deed. 

4. The operation both of law and of public opinion is expen- 
sive. Moreover, as punishment both legal and social is cheaper 
than reward, they rely over-much on fear and fail to get the best 
service out of aman. They hold ground already won, but offer 
little stimulus to new and signal achievement on behalf of society. 
Even hope of fame will hardly inspire one to become a hero, 
martyr, or saint. 

The recognition of these facts leads men to desire that 
defective human control be supplemented by the awards of a 
judge, who, by his omnipresence, his omnipotence, his omnis- 
cience and his infinite resources, might cure these deficiencies. 
Such a longing can be met only through belief in the super- 
natural. 

If any one is to be influenced in his actions by the recom- 
pense attached, he must of course de/eve that the promised 
requital will come without fail. But this assurance, based on 
testimony, observation, or former experience, may properly be 
distinguished from a conviction grounded on inference, tradition, 
or authority. These unverifiable convictions regarding what is 
beyond the field of human experience we shall call de/tef, and the 
control of conduct by means of these convictions we shall term 
control by belief. 

The first group of supernatural sanctions rest on the belief 
that there is a supernatural being who is interested in ard follows 
the doings of men, and that he intervenes in this life to punish 
the bad and to reward the good. A perfect illustration of this 
type is yielded by the blessings and curses of the Mosaic law, 
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“If thou shalt hearken diligently unto the voice of the Lord thy 
God, to observe and do all his commandments .. . all these 
blessings shall come on thee and overtake thee. . . . Blessed 
shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of thy ground, and 
the fruit of thy cattle, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks of 
thy sheep. Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store . . . and 
the Lord shall make thee plenteous in goods, in the fruit of thy 
body, and in the fruit of thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy ground 
.. But. . . if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord 
thy God, to observe to do all his commandments and his stat- 
utes . . . cursed shall be thy basket and thy store. Cursed 
shall be the fruit of thy body . . . The Lord shall smite thee 
with a consumption, and with a fever, and with an inflammation, 
and with an extreme burning, and with a sword, and with blast- 
ing, and with mildew; and they shall pursue thee till thou 
perish.”’* 

That a belief that sees in every event of life some immixture 
of the gods, and interprets every stroke of good or i!l fortune in 
reference to past behavior, gives a tremendous leverage in the 
control of men, the history of priestcraft shows beyond a doubt. 
But such an interpretation of life can hardly last among the 
masses without the plausible explanations of quick-witted priests. 
A little reflection on life shows an apportionment of good and 
evil that can be reconciled with no conceivable standards of 
moral deserts. David sees the “prosperity of the wicked” and 
confesses that ‘their eyes stand out with fatness; they have 
more than heart could wish.” * Says Professor Huxley: “If 
there is a generalization from the facts of human life which has 
the assent of thoughtful men in every age and country, it is that 
the violator of ethical rules constantly escapes the punishment 


* Deuteronomy, chap. 28 : 
“ .. . Everie countrey chalengeth a severall sainct for their patrone, assignying 


further to each sainct a peculiar cure and office, with also sundry ways of worshiping : 
as this sainct helpeth for the toothache, that socoureth in childbyrth; she restoreth 
stolene goods; another aydeth shipmen in tempests; another taketh charge of hus- 
bandmen’s hoggs; and so of the rest; far long were it to rehearse all.” Erasmus, 
quoted by Adams in Law of Civilization and Decay, p. 156. 

? Psalm 73. 
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which he deserves; that the wicked flourish like a green bay 
tree, while the righteous begs his bread.”’ * 

Besides the empirical test the theory that makes human life 
the sport of the gods succumbs to the victorious demonstration 
of law in natural events and human affairs. As group after 
group of happenings are seen to lie in the mesh of law and not 
in the palm of caprice, the expectation of recompense in this life 
fades before a growing skepticism. An orderly universe, with 
an occasional special providence, takes the place of a world 
riddled with the supernatural. 

Thus fades the belief that men’s acts dog their earthly foot- 
steps till little is left but the vague feeling that somehow the 
course of things is against him who spurns the social interdict, 
or for private ends transgresses the tradition of the community. 
A dimly seen retributive tendency in life seems to betoken a 
mysterious moral drift deep in the heart of the universe. Law 
reigns, but to natural laws is paramount a moral law. This 
precious reflection that sometimes gives pause to men is carefully 
fostered by popular novels and dramas that depict the triumph 
of a justice that, because it occurs only in fiction, is called 
“poetic.” Arealistic treatment of life would shock the popular 
conviction that all things work together for him who obeys time- 
honored precepts. The worker for the common welfare, on the 
other hand, is shown as, in a way, codperating with the Universe, 
as backed by invincible forces, and sure to triumph in the 
long run. 

A variant of this type of sanction is the gift of supernat- 
ural powers in this life. ‘‘The medieval saint was a powerful 
necromancer. He healed the sick, cast out devils, raised the 
dead, foretold the future, put out fires, found stolen property, 
brought rain, saved from shipwreck routed the enemy, cured 
headache, was sovereign in childbirth, and, indeed, could do 
almost anything that was asked of him, whether he were alive 
or dead.’”? 


* Evolution and Ethics, p. 58. 


2 Adams, p. 41. 
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Another variant may be recognized in the penance. Here 
the punishment is experienced in this world and inflicted by 
man. But it is often only belief that makes it poignant. On 
this kind of sanction rested much of the moral discipline of the 
church. Nothing but belief could make temporary banishment 
from the communion table or excommunication an effective 
penalty. In other cases where the penance consists in absti- 
nence, humiliation, mortification of the flesh, religious exercises, 
etc., it presents itself as an alternative to a directly supernatural 
punishment. ‘*Every system of law,” says Lecky, “is a system 
of education, for it fixes in the minds of men certain concep- 
tions of right and wrong, and of the proportionate enormity of 
different crimes; and no legislation was enforced with more 
solemnity, or appealed more directly to the religious feelings, 
than the penitential discipline of the church.”’* 

A second type of supernatural sanction is presented by the 
Hindu doctrine of transmigration. Here we are taught that 
deeds draw after them their appropriate consequences in this 
world but not in this life. The souls of bad men suffer by 
being reborn in men of low caste or in animals, while those who 
are pure, are born again as kings or Brahmins or Devas. The 
allotment of good and ill to the soul in its wanderings does 
not proceed from an arbitrary deity nor yet froma just judge, 
but depends on the law of Karma. Karma is the moral kernel 
which alone survives death and continues in migration. The 
law of Karma is simply a doctrine of cause and effect applied 
to character. ‘‘There is no escape, according to this theory, 
from the result of any act; though it is only the consequences 
of its own acts that each soul has to endure. The force has 
been set in motion by itself and can never stop ; and its effect 
can never be foretold.”* This Hindu doctrine makes the mini- 
mum demand upon the supernatural. Its economy of belief 
stamps it as a device far superior to the ecclesiastical doctrine of 


the future states. 


* History of European Morals, Vol. Ul, p. 8. 
*Ruys Davips, “Hibbert Lectures, p. 85. 
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A third species of sanction appears with belief in a super- 
natural life. In two vast unseen worlds, Heaven and Hell, is led 
an unending life, and the lot of each man through this infinite 
existence is determined by his doings in this brief earthly span 
of life. Though the connection of the two lives is close, it is not 
necessity but the will of a judge that binds them together. 
Hence the idea of a judgment day when the soul appears before 
the judge, its record is read, its deeds and thoughts are weighed 
and its doom is spoken. This analogue to law procedure is 
found in the religion of Egypt, of Greece, in Calvinism and 
in Islam. Of the possibilities of such a belief, Lecky writes : 
“The doctrine of a future life was far too vague among the 
Pagans to exercise any powerful general influence and among 
the philosophers who clung to it most ardently, it was regarded 
solely in the light of a consolation. Christianity made it a 
deterrent influence of the strongest kind. In addition to the 
doctrines of eternal suffering, and the lost condition of the 
human race, the notion of a minute personal retribution must be 
regarded as profoundly original.”* ‘Experience has abun- 
dantly shown that men who are wholly insensible to the beauty 
and dignity of virtue, can be convulsed by the fear of judgment, 
can be even awakened to such a genuine remorse for sin as to 
reverse the current of their dispositions, detach them from their 
most inveterate habits and renew the whole tenor of their 
lives.’”? 

When there are bonds of love binding the living to the dead, 
the doctrine of another world yields yet another stimulus. 
When loved ones dead are thought of as looking back upon this 
life with their former interest and concern, a powerful motive is 
given to do only that which will please them. The efficacy of 
this belief in fostering family piety and strengthening family 
bonds can hardly be overestimated. It is the ally of society, 
however, only in one great instance. For hundreds of thou- 
sands ef young Americans the chief stimulus to self-denial 
comes not from hope of heavenly reward, but from the convic- 


" History of European Morals, Vol. Il, p. 3. ? Jbid., p. 4. 
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tion that their beloved Master is at this moment living and that 
he watches their efforts, grieving when they stumble, rejoicing 
when they stand. This is the most sublimated form of control 
by belief. 

Of the four types of supernatural sanction we have examined, 
the third is the most characteristic, as it implies the greatest sub- 
ordination of belief to a scheme of rewards and punishments. 
Taking it as representatives let us note its excellences and 
defects. 

In the first place its rewards and punishments are cheap and 
can be amplified to any degree. In the second place, as from 
the all-seeing eyes of a god there can be no concealment, these 
sanctions admirably supplement law." Thirdly the blending of 
belief with law increases the prestige of the latter and provides 
restraint in cases where the machinery of justice fails to operate. 
The last judgment is simply an earthly judicial inquest freed from 
its limitations and exalted to the highest conceivable perfection. 
The idea of a divine tribunal excludes all brow-beating or cajol- 
ing, all conflict of testimony, all partiality, all overlooking of 
desert by too close attention to outward deed. The divine 
awards conform to an ideal justice which human awards aspire to 
but never quite reach. 

On the other hand, the drawbacks to this form of control 
are many, First, the Unseen practically becomes a mere appen- 
dix to the Seen. All man’s speculation regarding the Invisible 
is unduly subordinated to the task of regulating people in their 
social life. Such a shackling of the noble speculative impulse 
checks the development of human personality, which is, after 
all, the end for which social life exists. Secondly, this kind of 
control gets in the way of new and higher forms of control. 
The guidance of men by ideals, enforced by honor and self- 
respect, which has become so general since the Reformation, 


*“ The notion of employing curses in defense of property is very ancient.” “It 
was mostly applied to objects that were peculiarly exposed to depredation, such as 
graves, books, deeds.” EARLE, Land Charters and Saxonic Documents, p. 25. 
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requires that men rest under the illusion that their thinking is 
entirely free. The necessary disintegration of belief and rejec- 
tion of authority which paves the way to this higher spe- 
cies of control has been bitterly opposed at every step by the 
earthly dispensers of supernatural rewards and punishments. 
Thirdly, as the whole system rests on belief, this must be 
hedged with the greatest sanctions. More than any social trans- 
gression must the gods hate and punish doubt, unbelief, disregard 
of the divine will, defiance of the priesthood, or neglect of eccle- 
siastical requirements. Not only does unbelief become the 
capital sin and belief the cardinal virtue, but even thumbscrew 
and stake, ban and outlawry will be used to crush out heresy.’ 
Such a perversion of ethical values shocks the refined moral 
judgment and often drives the best men of a society into 
revolt. 

Fourthly, the unconcern of people for distant consequences 
of present actions weakens the efficacy of rewards and punish- 
ments deferred to the close of this life. To overcome this 
handicap the horrors of hell and the raptures of heaven are 
exaggerated to the limits of the imaginable. Priests and seers 
vie with one another in a vividness of imagery and profusion of 
metaphor that shall make the future state seem as real as the 
present. The terror resulting is most fatal to the growth of 
that human sympathy which makes social control unnecessary. 
Fifthly, the theory of things with which the supernatural asso- 
ciates itself proves a stumbling-block to the progress of science 
and the consequent amelioration of human life. The waste of 
lives by the retardation of medicine and hygiene owing to the 
resistance of the church was a round price to pay for the dis- 
cipline afforded by belief in heaven and hell. Sixthly, more 
perhaps than any other kind of control is belief liable to degen- 
erate into an engine of personal and class oppression. Rarely 
is it found working obedient to the social interest. Certain cor- 


*“ Multitudinous anomalies occur, however — anomalies which seem unaccount- 
able till we recognize the truth that in all cases the thing which precedes in impor- 
tance, the special injunctions of a cult, is the preservation of the cult itself and the 
institutions embodying it.” SPENCER, Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 815. 
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rective forces that guard from abuse the other agencies of con- 
trol seem to be wanting here. History testifies that belief 
implies a very dangerous sacerdotal ascendency that has 
perhaps been as often used against the common interest as 
for it. 

For these reasons the system of supernatural sanctions, how- 
ever serviceable it may have been during the early stages of 
socia! evolution, when laws were feeble, men fierce, and the finer 
instruments of discipline almost unknown, is today a decadent 
form of social control destined to dwindle in relative impor- 
tance as time goes on. 

We have yet to show how belief came to be the handmaiden 
14 of social control. 

1's Modern scholarship, unlike eighteenth century opinion, holds 
of that belief in superhuman beings was not devised as an engine 
of priestcraft or statecraft. Belief everywhere had a long 
career before it was turned to account for social purposes. Even 
i after this the subordination was not complete, and dogma con- 
: tinued to be shaped by other influences. We must admit at 
least two forces as coéperating with the social motive in the 
{ development of belief, viz., the speculative impulse and the 
yearning for consolation. Theology was undoubtedly a theory 
of things when it predicated another life and another world ; 
‘i undoubtedly a disciplinary tool when it differentiated the other 
i world into heaven and hell. The enormous development of 
; ii popular theology from Jesus to Anselm must have been 
| largely due to the demands of a hierarchy confronted with 
the problem of maintaining order after the collapse of the 
Roman Empire. 
To see how belief became ethical, let us take the Semitic 
religion. In a chaos of superstitions regarding ghosts, our 

v attention is fixed by the attitude of a group of kinsmen toward 
i the spirit of a departed ancestor. The feeling here was not 
4 fear, but rather the trust and fellowship that was possible only 

| 


between those who were held together by the bond of blood 
i kinship. The branch of belief that led to the practice of magic 
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and sorcery with reference to strange or hostile spirits had no 
social possibilities, and decayed early. For us the main stream 
of belief is that pertaining to the known god of the community, 
blood kin to all its members, and not at the service of the indi- 
vidual in his private aims. ‘ Religion,” says W. Robertson 
Smith, “is not an arbitrary relation of the individual man to a 
supernatural power, it is a relation of all the members of a 
community to a power that has the good of the community at 
heart and protects its law and moral order.”’* 

The god being conceived as ancestor may properly claim 
from his worshipers the reverence and service that belongs to a 
father. As patriarchial institutions develop, the god, like the 
patriarch, comes to be looked upon as judge and king. As the 
business of the chief, however, was to lead the community 
against its enemies and not to meddle with its internal affairs, 
so the god had at first little concern with the doings of his wor- 
shipers. ‘‘What the Semitic communities asked, and believed 
themselves to receive from their divine king, lay mainly in 
three things: help against their enemies, counsel by oracles or 
soothsayers in matter of national difficulty, and a sentence of 
justice when a case was too hard for human decision. For the 
rest, it was not expected that he should always be busy weigh- 
ing human affairs.”* “. . . . The conception of the tribal god 
as father . . . . does not carry with it any idea of the strict and 
rigid enforcement of divine commands by supernatural sanc- 
tions.” 3 

As monarchy develops, the old independence is broken 
down and the king is more able to interfere actively in his 
subjects’ quarrels. By his authority he replaces the rude 
trial by strength with judicial decisions, realizing some ideal of 
abstract justice. Faustretcht is made to yield to awards based on 
general equity. Through this evolution the godhead follows 
the kingship like a shadow. ‘As the god though not conceived 
as omnipotent is at least conceived as much stronger than man, 
he becomes in a special measure the champion of right against 


* The Religion of the Semites, p. 53. * Jbid., p. 64. 3 Jbid.. p. 60. 
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might, the protector of the poor, the widow and the fatherless, 
of the one who has no helper on earth.””* 

The precise way in which the divine sanction was annexed 
to conduct appears to have been the extension of the idea of 
taboo. From very early times, men recognized certain spots as 
the haunts of the god, and therefore sacred from intrusion. 
Holy places and things were ‘surrounded by a network of 
restrictions and disabilities which forbid them to be used by men 
except in particular ways and in certain cases forbid them to be 
used at all.’’* This place-taboo, which had within it the asser- 
tion of common property against private license, was extended 
to guard the sanctuary against acts or liberties that might offend 
the personal dignity of the god. At this point it needs but the 
socializing of the taboo to transform a jealous regard for sacred 
etiquette into an ethical holiness to which the sight of evil or 
injustice is an offense and an abomination. 

Here lies the crisis in the history of religion. Belief, which 
has been hitherto a political badge, expressing on the one hand 
the alliance of the members of the political group, and, on the 
other, its separateness from any other group, now assumes a 
social office. It asserts not tribe against tribe but society against 
its individual members. It becomes an agent of social control. 
This momentous revolution is achieved by a very simple turn of 
ideas, viz., by conceiving that the god is pleased not by sacri- 
fices, praise and ritual, but by certain forms of conduct and 
certain elements of character. ‘To what purpose is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord; I am full of 
the burnt offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts; and I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs or of hegoats.”’ 
‘*Your new moons and appointed feast my soul hateth ; they are 
a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear them.... Cease to do 
evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 3 

The same idea is expressed by Gautama when he said, 
‘Rituals have no efficacy, prayers are vain repetitions and incan- 


The Religion of the Semites, p. 72. Jbid., p. 139. 3Isaiah, chap. 1. 
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tations have no saving power. But to abandon covetousness and 
lust, to become free from evil passions, and to give up all hatred 
and ill-will, that is the right sacrifice and the true worship.”’* 
But the complete identification of god-service with man-service 
awaited the exquisite humanity of Jesus’ saying — “ Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did 
it unto me.” EpwarRD ALSWoRTH Ross. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. 


*Carus, Zhe Gospel of Buddha, chap. ix, v. 21. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. VI. 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


Ir is not difficult to see that the principle of fraternity 
must especially apply to those forms of social life outside the 
family circle which are neither political nor economic. In nothing 
do the better instincts of modern life more strenuously exert 
themselves than in the attempt so to adjust social relations that 
the chasms caused by differences in wealth and culture may be, 
if not abolished, at least bridged. Almost in the same propor- 
tion as one comes under the control of altruistic motives do 
these motives result in revolt against conventional distinctions, 
and an attempt at brotherliness, or at least neighborliness. 
This is at least one interpretation to be put upon not only social- 
ism, but upon our new charitable movements and organizations 
and especially upon social settlements. Confessedly these new 
motives are Christian; nothing could be more so; but it may 
not be without results to follow the application of his generai 
principle to social matters by Jesus himself. 


It may seem gratuitous to assert that Jesus was no ascetic or 
even semi-ascetic puritan. So far has the pendulum swung 
away from the medieval conception of holiness that it often 
seems as if the chief need of today is a new Savonarola who shall 
fascinate the nineteenth century into new burnings of novels 
and gewgaws. But none the less, so ineradicable is the suspi- 
cion that religion is in some way a sort of prophylactic against 
the joys of life, that it is often forgotten that the founder of 
Christianity came eating and drinking,—in the envious eyes of 
contemporary religious teachers a winebibber and a glutton.’ 


Matt. 11:19. 
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It was in fact because he was so normal that Jesus’ career was 
darkened by men’s distrust. John the Baptist, whose work 
in a fashion Jesus may be said to have continued and com- 
pleted, was quite another man, The prophet’s dress and the 
pauper’s food together with his sternly ascetic preaching gave 
him a popularity and a permanent position among the Jews which 
Jesus during his life can hardly be said to have attained.’ 
Even nowadays it is by no means so easy to attract the crowds 
by respectability as by eccentricity and sensations. It is infi- 
nitely easier to preach against fashionable extravagances and 
social absurdities than to recall men to gentlemanly unobtrusive- 
ness in goodness. Too many men measure their goodness by their 
sense of deprivation, making misery the thermometer of holiness. 

But Jesus was evidently not of this class of charlatans and 
semi-ascetics. It cannot have escaped the notice of even the con- 
ventional reader of the New Testament that in the fourth gospel 
Jesus begins his Galilean ministry by providing a wedding com- 
pany with new means for enjoyment.? And this was only one 
instance out of many in which Jesus used social gatherings for 
the furthering of his mission. In fact much of his teaching was 
connected with dining—the social meal giving either the occa- 
sion or the analogy for his thought. He distinctly rejected 
fasting as a religious form,} and destroyed all ceremonial dis- 
tinctions in food. If sometimes he himself fasted, it was from 
no desire to acquire merit, and if he withdrew into solitude it 

* The hold that John had upon the minds of his contemporaries is to be seen not 
only in the oldest sources of our gospels (see for instance Mark 1: 1-8) but also in the 
pages of Josephus (Amt. 18; 5:2). By the latter writer the misfortunes that filled the 
later days of Herod Antipas are said to have been popularly regarded as judgments 
for the killing of John. Even if, as very likely is the case, this reference to John has 
been subjected to interpolations, it stands on much securer critical ground than 
Josephus’ reference to Jesus himself (Am¢. 18; 3:3). Other tributes to the permanence 
of John’s influence are seen in Acts 18:25; 19:3. 


*John 2:1-12. It is impossible to think that the conditions of this story are ful- 
filled by the assumption that the wine provided by Jesus was non-alchoholic. 


3Matt. 9:14; 6:17,18. In this connection the picture of the boasting Pharisee 
(Luke 18: 10) is especially striking. 
4 Mark 7:17, 19. SMatt. 4:12. Luke 4:2. 
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was fora brief season of prayer from which he returned the 
more devotedly to enter into public life.* For months he lived 
almost constantly surrounded by crowds. 

But while the pleasures of social life are good in themselves, 
they are not to be ends in themselves. Life consists in some- 
thing more than food,? and the kingdom of God, as Paul said 
later, was not to consist in mere sensual enjoyment.3 That some- 
thing which can make eating and drinking goods subordinate to 
some greater good is the spirit of brotherliness in which they 
become means of furthering the happiness of others. The 
member of the new society was not to flee the world,* but was 
rather to stay in it as a source of light and life.’ Social life 
was shown both by the words and life of Jesus to be the normal 
life of men. Just as marriage was the ideal form of the life of 
the individual, so the family and the feast were used by Jesus 
as the nearest analogies to what life in the new social order was 
to be. Friendships are to Jesus’ mind instinctive and their fruit 
of necessity, kindliness.® 


II. 


It is not to magnify trivialities if attention be called to the 
attitude of Jesus towards the conventionalities of life. It is 
of course possible that a man should be thoroughly good and 
worthy of respect and yet be totally indifferent to the require- 
ments of society. Many men today are undoubtedly nobly 
atfecting the life of their communities through their sterling 
integrity and deep religious feeling who are ignorant or careless 
of conventionalities. But no cultured man wants a boor as his 
religious teacher any more than he would accept a filthy saint as 
his Savior. Even John the Baptist was less than the least in the 
kingdom of God.’ And it is nothing more than we should 
have expected when we find Jesus careful about those matters 
which indicate the gentleman. Though a poor man, and count- 
ing clothes as at best but a secondary good® he seems to have 


6:46 sg. Matt. 14:23 5g. Luke 9:28. 2 Matt. 6:25. 
3Rom. 14:17. 5 Matt. §:14. 7 Matt. II: 11. 
4John 17:15. 6 Luke 11: §-8; 15:9. 8 Matt. 6:25, 28. 
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been well dressed* and to have followed the ordinary dictates 
of the Jewish fashions except, perhaps, in the matter of phylac- 
teries.* His sensitiveness to matters of common civility appears 
in the words forced from him by the rudeness of a host who 
allowed conceit to drive out politeness.3 Indeed it would seem 
as if the fact that Judas should have betrayed him by a kiss 
added bitterness to the cup he was forced to drink. + 

These matters are, of course, of small importance as they 
stand by themselves, but they gain in significance when they are 
seen to represent an attitude of mind. Conduct is always less 
hypocritical than language, and in the case of Jesus it had the 
added responsibility serving as an example for his followers. 
Accordingly, it is doubly necessary in his case to look for the 
spirit and ideal of which conduct is the expression. Such a 
spirit is clearly not that of the ascetic; but is it not equally 
opposed to that of the ‘man about town?” 

Whether it may have been from this sensitiveness or from some 
other motive, as a matter of fact, Jesus, with all his love and 
eagerness to attract men, never cheapened himself by indiscrimi- 
nate friendships. From one point of view, his brief career was 
marked by great reserve; indeed, it seems hardly more than a 
series of withdrawals from men in order that he might establish 
a few intense friendships. To the outer crowd he carefully 
refused to show the depths of his character; to the wide circle 
of mercurial “believers” he revealed hardly more of himself; 
to the Twelve as a whole he showed as much of himself as he 
could educate them to appreciate. But when he found a man or 
woman to whom he could open his heart, then all that they 


*John 19: 23. 

? Matt. 9:20. The rabbis seem to have been as supreme in fashion as in religion. 
We know from their decisions not only the names and styles of the garments worn by 
Jews but also the order in which they should be put on and their relative importance. 
(The authority in the subject of Jewish costume is BRULL, 7rachten der Juden. See 
also EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1, 621 sg.) The fact to be espe- 
cially noticed in this connection is probability that Jesus wore the ¢st/sith or tassels 
on his /a//ith or outer garment. 


3 Luke 7 : 36-50. 4Luke 22:48. 
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wished to receive of him was theirs to receive. His joys and 
his sorrows alike might be shared by them. Some men are at 
their best in public; others, among their intimates. The first 
come dangerously near acting; the latter are seldom insincere. 
Jesus belonged emphatically to the second class. He would not 
cast his pearls before swine.’ Thus it came about that while he 
was followed by multitudes, he was loved by only a few. 


Ill. 


Jesus does not recognize the existence of social classes in 
the new order of society. His limitations of intimacy were not 
based upon accidental differences. Such anomalies as exist 
within an unhealthy society were naturally impossible within a 
society composed of normal men. So long as men were bad, 
so long they could not be other than selfish. All of their 
efforts could be only for private advantage. Wealth could not 
fail to be other than a means for ungenerous enjoyment.” Prayer 
would lengthen itself immoderately that the Creator might be 
wearied into submission to the more persistent will. Social 
customs would be only new agencies for forcing an indebted 
acquaintance to repay hospitality in kind.* Jesus saw all this 
clearly ; and he saw its inevitable outgrowth: the stratification 
of men according to their ability to fulfill these purely material- 
istic conditions. With such stratification fraternity would be 
impossible. Therefore in the kingdom no man was to be called 
master, for they were all brethren,’ serving one another. No 
more striking lesson of humility was ever given than that of the 
Christ going about with a towel washing the feet of his followers.° 
So emphatically does Jesus preach the gospel of equality as to 
say that in the coming order, the last should be first, and the 
first last.? 

Yet he does not, like some modern champions of equality, 


* Matt. 7:6. 3 Matt. 7:7. 5 Matt. 23:8. 

? Luke 12: 16-20. 4Luke 14: 12. ‘John 13: 1-10. 

7Matt. 19:30. No sentence of Jesus seems to have made deeper impression on 
his hearers. It is constantly repeated in the gospels. 
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attempt the sudden destruction of all traditional distinc- 
tions. There is undoubtedly need of such iconoclasts, for 
reforms like revolutions are seldom made of rose-water, but that 
constructive spirit which is everywhere noticeable in the career 
of Jesus is present here in large measure. Social revolutions 
quite as likely as political produce demagogues, and even more 
quickly tempt men to denunciations that are the more violent 
because more indiscriminate. But Jesus kept himself from 
all suchextremes. He himself belonged to the artisan class," and 
knew what it was to feel the contempt of the professional teachers 
of his people,*? and he did not hesitate to confess the immense 
advantage possessed by the educated man,} but he never allowed 
these facts to lead him into tirade against other men’s advan- 
tages. 

It is however by no means inconsistent with this attitude that 
he recognized, that as things are constituted, men must of neces- 
sity be divided into servants and employés. He said nothing that 
condemned such a relation, and indeed at times spoke of it as a 
most natural thing.* But this is simply the attitude that any 
practical man must take in his reforming of society. Your 
amateur reformer would dissolve society into its elements. Like 
Robespierre and other doctrinaires, he will break with the past, 
even though he brings the bones of departed kings to the lime- 
pit. But Jesus was never so crude a thinker as to imagine that 
society isa mechanical mixture of elements into which it must 
be disintegrated as a step towards a happier recombination. 
With him progress was biological, an evolution rather than a 
revolution. And therefore he did not destroy all social conven- 
tionalities or a traditional division of labor. 

But to be a servant is not to be any less a man or, provided 
it is really the case, any less the equal of any man in another 
calling. If nothing that goes into a man can defile him, cer- 
tainly no necessary work is dishonorable. If Jesus the carpenter 
and the son of acarpenter could become Jesus the Christ; if his 


Mark 6:3; 13:55. 3 Matt. 13: §2. 
2 Matt. 13: §4-56. 4Luke 17:7-10; Matt. 10:24. 
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seemingly Falstaffian army of fishermen, tax-collectors, and 
reformed revolutionists, could become in a few months the pil- 
lars of the great church at Jerusalem and the evangelists of the 
world ; it is unnecessary to argue as to Jesus’ recognition of 
the equality of men as men. Indeed, nothing is more admirable 
than the catholicity of sympathy and practice that made him the 
friend of all sorts of people. Yet nothing more scandalized 
the aristocratic teachers and preachers and lawyers of his own 
day. How often did they rail against him as a friend of the 
publican and sinner! In their sight he could be no prophet, 
since he dared receive a repentant woman of the town." With 
them as with all legalists the temptation was strong to judge 
harshly and superficially of all unusual characters, and their 
criticism of the generous habits of Jesus was a testimony to the 
openness of his sympathy with honest effort at reform and his 
disregard of all artificial distinctions. To the Pharisees the 
common people who knew not the law were accursed: to Jesus 
they were possible members of his kingdom.’ 

And his words were the echoes of his life. One of the 
proofs of his Messiahship that the disciples of John were to 
carry back to their unfortunate master was that the gospel was 
being preached to the poor. When a man was to give a feast, 
Jesus bade him invite the lame and the halt and the blind. 
Could social equality combined with an avoidance of self-seeking 
be more strikingly enforced ? 


IV. 


Various objections may be urged to this conception of Jesus 
as a preacher of social equality. 

1. It may be said that he discriminated against Samaritans 
and gentiles, holding both himself and his disciples straitly 
to a mission to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’’"5 Yet even 
assuming (which is quite absurd) that such a distinction is a 
distinction between social classes, it would be enough to reply 


*Luke 7: 36 sg. 3 Matt. 11:5; Luke 7, 22. 5 Matt. 10:6; 15:24. 
2 John 7:49; Matt. 11:28. 4Luke 14:13 
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that such a limitation was but a concentration. As the results 
showed, it was eminent sagacity that forbade the dissipation of 
energy and the extension of preaching by men not yet thor- 
oughly imbued with his own spirit. In the plans of Jesus the 
evangelization of Jerusalem was to lead to that of Judea and 
Samaria and ultimately of the uttermost parts of the earth. But 
as a more immediate reply it would be sufficient to match the 
story of Zacchaeus*® with that of the Syro-Phcenician woman ; 
and the words to the Twelve as they went out to a final con- 
quest of the world with the advice given to themas they made 
their first experiment at heralding a disappointing Jewish Messiah. 

2. It may be also urged that Jesus attacked the rich and 
educated classes and championed the poor. But such attacks 
and championings are rather proofs of his equalizing purpose. 
Princes were to be put down from their thrones and those of low 
degree were to be exalted,3 not that in their new conditions they 
might perpetuate old distinctions, but that it might be made evi- 
dent that personality and not position or wealth is supreme 
Equality with Jesus was not to be attained by equalizing wealth 
or honor, but by the possession of a common divine life, the 
enjoyment of equal privileges, and the performance of equal 
duties. It is moral not material. 

It is true that Jesus attacked bitterly the upper classes, and at 
times seemed unduly to praise the poor and needy, but it is a 
superficial study that does not discover that these attacks spring 
from his perception of the evident anti-fraternal, selfish, con- 
temptuous spirit of the Pharisees. In none of his words is there 
a touch of demagogism. A man was no more worse because 
he was rich than he was holier because he was miserable. 
Indeed, if there is anything that projects above the other teach- 
ings of Jesus it is the duty of every member of the kingdom 
of God to treat every man as his equal. This was to be not a mere 
social fiction but a test of devotion and character. ‘“ By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye love one 
another.”* To be aneighbor te a man is not to belong to the 


* Acts 1:8. ? Luke 19:2 sg. 3 Luke 1 : §2, 53. 4Jobn 13: 35. 
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same community, or set, or nation. It is to disregard all such 
artificial distinctions and to give him such help as he may need." 
He who has such a spirit will ever be the Good Samaritan and 
to him every sufferer will be the man fallen among robbers. 

3. Yet probably the strongest objection in the way of an 
actual recognition of this ideal of Jesus in actual life is the 
ineradicable conviction that social equality is impracticable. 
Men have dreamed of it and have died, leaving their dreams to 
the laughter of their times and the libraries of their descendants. 
These words of Jesus are beautiful but so are those of More and 
Rousseau—and no less visionary. Men are not equal and 
fraternity is a word for oratory and French public buildings. 

So men say, or think if they keep silent. 

As to practicability of these and other teachings of Jesus 
there will be something to say in a later paper. The reply to 
this objection to be made here is this: Jesus does not claim that 
men in the world today are physiologically equal. There are 
the lame and halt. Nor are they mentally onan equality. There 
are men to whom one talent was given, ard those to whom five and 
ten.*. Nor does Jesus so far fall into the class of nature-philos- 
ophers as to teach that because men are to be brothers they 
are therefore to be twins. The equality of fraternity does not 
consist in duplication of powers, but in the enjoyment of love. 

According to the new social standard of Jesus two men are 
equal not because they have equal claims upon each other but 
because they owe equal duties to each other. The gospel is not 
a new Declaration of Rights, but a Declaration of Duties. As 
to what equality shall consist in when the perfect social order 
is attained Jesus gives us no clear teaching. But one can hardly 
doubt it would be little different. Men would then be brothers 
and society an all-embracing family, but individuality is not to be 
lost. And individuality is synonymous with personal inequalities. 


* Luke 10. 25-37. 2 Matt. 25:14-30; Luke 19:12-27. 

3The constitutional history of the French Revolution is a commentary upon this 
position of Jesus. It was a new age that replaced the Declaration des Droits de I’- 
Homme et du Citoyen of the constitution of 1791, with the Declaration des Droits et 
ees Devoirs del Homme et du Citoyen of the constitution of Fructidor, 1795. 
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V. 


But this is a speculation into which Jesus did notenter. He 
is especially concerned with the evolving kingdom, and here 
his words are explicit. Social and economic distinctions are 
artificial and temporary. Differences in wealth and employment 
are to be no hindrance to fraternity. To use the noble words of 
Paul, who here again seems more than all men of the first cen- 
tury to have reached the heart of Jesus, in the new social order 


‘there can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond 


nor free.’ SHAILER MATHEWS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


* Gal. 3: 28. 
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The Growth of British Policy, an Historical Essay. By J. R. 
SEELEY. 2 vols. Cambridge University Press. 


As THE title modestly indicates, The Growth of British Policy, 
does not pretend to be a history but an essay. The author has simply 
pondered deeply commonly accepted facts connected with a certain 
period of European history, and has attempted to show the relation of 
these facts to the contemporary development of England. He deals 
“not in narrative but in discussion.” He presents “a book of large 
surveys and distant prospects’—a sort of round-arm sketch, the 
details of which are left for others to work out. 

The period treated is, roughly, that included between the accession 
of Elizabeth and the death of William III., when “the three king- 
doms were drawing together and acquiring stable mutual relations, 
while the complex whole was taking up a secure position with respect 
to continental powers.” 

Here we have the only hint which the author thinks worth while to 
give the reader as to what he means by British policy. It is British 
policy, in distinction from a merely English policy on the one hand; 
and on the other national, that is, a policy which takes in the interests 
of the people, in distinction from a policy which is merely dynastic, 
which has for its object simply the advancement of the interests of the 
royal family. : 

At the beginning of the modern period, the international policy of 
Europe was dominated entirely by the dynastic interests of the great 
rival Houses of Hapsburg and Valois. The part of England in the 
struggle, though not unimportant, was subordinate and secondary. 
The traditional alliance of England with Burgundy, renewed by 
the more recent Hapsburg marriage of Henry VIII, the tradi- 
tional hostility of England to France had seemed to point out 
England as the natural ally of Spain. But the wanton insult 
which Henry had given his ally in the divorce of Catharine, his 
subsequent attitude to the papal supremacy and the consequent acces- 
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sion of England to the ranks of the Reformation, had practically 
thrown England into the balance with France against Spain. The 
accession of Catharine’s daughter, however, her marriage with the heir 
to the Spanish possessions, and the return of England to the Catholic 
fold, once more caused a shifting of the balance, and now threatened 
to undo all that had been accomplished under Henry and Edward. 
England apparently was at last caught in the toils of the Hapsburg 
net. Should an heir be born to Philip and Mary, or failing that, 
should a third Hapsburg marriage be brought about with the House of 
Tudor through the princess Elizabeth, that which had so frequently 
happened before, might now happen again, and another people and 
another kingdom be merged in the huge Hapsburg agglomeration. 
France could not be oblivious to the results portended by this alliance, 
and hence the marriage of the Dauphin Francis in the winter of 1557-8 
with a second Mary, with the secret proviso that the bride was to 
confer with her hand the Scottish throne, cannot be looked upon as 
other than a counter move of the House of Valois to the successful 
alliance made by its old rival. If England was once more moving in 
the current of her ancient traditions and prejudices, not less also was 
Scotland. If England now promised at no distant day to complete 
the girdle of Hapsburg domains which Hapsburg princes had been so 
patiently weaving about France, Scotland, as a Valois possession, always 
traditionally and bitterly hostile to England, threatened a no less 
serious counter diversion when the day should come for universal war. 
But this French-Scotch marriage promised even more. Mary of Scots 
was the granddaughter of Margaret Tudor. After Mary and Elizabeth 
she was the next heir to the English throne. But both Mary and 
Elizabeth had been declared illegitimate, and Mary of Scotland and 
her friends affected to regard them as such even now. Here was the 
basis of a claim to the English throne as well. Who could tell what 
change in the tide of fortune might some day enable the young Francis, 
or his heir, to make this claim good, when a prince of the House of 
Valois would reign not only over France and Scotland but over Eng- 


land as well. 
It is not necessary to follow the history of these luckless alliances 


further. It is enough to show the kind of policy that dominated in 
the respective courts at Madrid and Paris, and the position of England 
relative to the two rivals. It has little dignity, little that Englishmen 
are proud of today. 
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One hundred and fifty years pass away, and all this is changed. 
Spain is no longer the great threatening European power. She is 
still blindly, intolerantly Catholic. But her blindness and intolerance 
now affect no one but herself. Her naval supremacy has been forever 
shattered. On all sides France has broken through the Hapsburg 
girdle. Stranger still, as a result of one of those very marriage alliances 
which Hapsburg knew so well how to manage to her own aggrandize- 
ment, a prince of the House of Bourbon, the modern representative of 
Valois, has been placed upon the throne of Charles and Philip. The 
Hapsburg name no longer disturbs the dreams of the court by the 
Seine. The once vast circle of its influence has been constantly nar- 
rowed, until Germany remains almost the sole field for the exercise of 
its ambitious projects. Direct Valois too has passed away, but a new 
Valois has risen greater and more powerful than ever in the modern 
Bourbon—the heir to the throne and the traditions of old Valois. 
England too has passed away as a distinct power, but only to be merged 
in the greater England — the modern great power which we know as the 
United Kingdoms. This new England of the eighteenth century has 
a policy of its own, very different from the petty dynastic policy of the 
sixteenth century, that “began with a lass and ended with a lass.” 

The new policy was distinctively a British policy. It was founded 
upon trade and commercial interests common to the three king- 
doms. It found its great rival in France. Side by side with the 
expansion of British power and the development of British wealth by 
colonization and trade, it held as a grim necessity the equal duty of 
crippling its mighty adversary across the channel and preventing the 
expansion of the power of Bourbon. In its wake it brought along 
also the navy and the standing army, the bank and the national debt. 

This new policy was fully inaugurated in the revolution which 
placed William and Mary on the throne, and made England the center, 
and her king, the head of the coalition against the overweening 
ambition of Bourbon. This new and modern policy, distinctively 
British and national, that for two hundred years has been carried for- 
ward so ably, so mightily and with such overwhelming success, began 
with the eighteenth century. But beyond this point there was a slow 
period of growth when this British policy was in the making. Theslow 
and tortuous unwinding, the successive stages of action and reaction, 
to the final unfolding in the reigns of William and Mary, and Anne, 
is the theme of Mr. Seeley’s book. 
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In this progress Mr. Seeley finds three distinct periods of advance, 
interspaced by two periods of reaction, in each of which English policy 
drifts back again, and becomes once more entangled in the dynastic nets. 
The reign of Elizabeth includes the first period of advance. Elizabeth 
stood among the European sovereigns of her day, unique in this that 
she was connected with no foreign dynasty who could claim her sup- 
port ; while the stern circumstances in which her life had been cast 
forbade the making of a new alliance. Her nearest kin was the 
be-Frenched Scotch woman, the bitter rival of Elizabeth ; both by 
creed, and by the traditions of her house the enemy of England, and 
whose every interest demanded the subversion and overthrow of the 
power of the Protestant queen. Plainly there could be no safe or 
substantial alliance here. The only other possible alliance that could 
strengthen and secure Elizabeth against her French-Scotch rival was 
one with the Spanish Hapsburg. On the part of the Spanish court 
there could be no real difficulty here, for England was still as fair a 
prize as ever, and the revolt of the Netherlands made such an alliance 
not only desirable but almost imperative, if the integrity of the Spanish 
empire was to be preserved. But two insuperable obstacles arose nearer 
home. The one wes the inclination of Elizabeth herself, who was too 
much of a Tudor to put herself voluntarily into Spanish leading strings; 
The other was the temper of her people, who were in no mood to see 
the Inquisition introduced upon English soil, or the fires of Smith- 
field rekindled. 

Elizabeth was too shrewd to break with either party. What her 
people needed most was peace; what she needed most was time to 
consolidate her strength. As long as either party retained a hope of 
a final marriage alliance, there could be nowar. And so she addressed 
her woman’s wit to playing the coquet; but never did coquet keep her 
suitors dangling to better purpose. For twenty-six years she managed 
to tread the narrow path—a “haggling, peddling policy,” if you will, 
disgusting and offending even her own tried counselors, whose state- 
craft was not, after all, as unerring as the woman’s instinct— but 
holding all at arm’s length, committing herself to none, and having 
her own way at last, dying as she had lived, the bride of her people. 

Here, then, we have the beginning, a hint, at least, of what may be 
called the British policy. It is not necessary to suppose that there 
was any conscious purpose on the part of England, or even of Eliza- 
beth, of cutting loose from the old dynastic policy that had heretofore 
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shaped the international relations of the great states of Europe. The 
isolation into which stern circumstances had forced England, was 
regarded at the time as a position of extreme weakness internationally, 
and caused the gravest apprehension on the part of English statesmen. 
Elizabeth herself, certainly neither planned, nor desired such a result. 
She simply waited, and refused to act, because she knew not what to 
do. And, as often happens at such crises, inaction was the supremest 
wisdom. 

A second stage in the development of British policy Mr. Seeley 
finds in the administration of the Protector. Cromwell, like Elizabeth, 
had no foreign family interests to further. He could not hope to make 
the succession of his son more secure by a brilliant foreign alliance. 
But, unlike Elizabeth, he saw himself at the head of the greatest 
military state of Europe. He was incapable of forming and carrying 
out any vast and consistent plan of international combination, such as 
that of William of Orange, but he had a firm grasp upon the funda- 
mental principles upon which the Protestant states of Europe rested. 
Hence, when he found himself at last in a position to affect the inter- 
national relations of Europe, he at once put an end to the fratricidal 
Dutch war on the one hand, and, on the other, sought to combine in a 
league against Spain, the Protestant states with France, who then, 
strange as it may seem to us today, stood for the principle of tolera- 
tion and equal Protestant rights. It is admitted that this scheme of 
Cromwell’s was shortsighted. From the point of view of the modern 
statesman, it was a stupendous blunder. It so crippled Spain, that it 
left France without the wholesome check of her old rival, and laid the 
foundation of the future power of Louis XIV. What Cromwell would 
have done after the success of his great league against Spain had been 
assured, we do not know. He died soon after the first stage had been 
reached. Dunkirk passed into the hands of the French. The advant- 
ages to England were allowed to slip from the witless hands of the 
restored Stuarts. But looking out upon the field of European politics 
when the name of Gustavus Adolphus was still green, and the ink was 
scarcely dry upon the treaties of Osnabriick and Miinster, when the 
services of Henry IV and of Richelieu in the interests of toleration 
were still fresh in the mind of Europe, such a league, in such com- 
pany and under such a leadership, was altogether natural. It stands 
out, moreover, in such noble contrast with the contemptible policy 
followed by the two Stuarts who preceded Cromwell, or the two Stuarts 
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who followed Cromwell, that we do not wonder that Mr. Seeley regards 
it as a sort of oasis in the midst of a wilderness of littleness and mean- 
ness—the connecting link between the policy of Elizabeth and the 
policy of William of Orange. 

With the accession of William and Mary England is redeemed 
from the humiliation to which the later Stuarts had brought her, as a 
result of their alliance with Louis XIV. England now is drawn 
into the vast scheme of William for checking the aggressions of 
France. Instead of remaining a shameiess stipendiary of the French 
crown she becomes henceforth a dangerous rival of the House of 
Bourbon, and the center of the Protestant powers of Europe. It is 
upon the spoil of her great foe, that England now proceeds to build 
up that vast world power —the British empire. 

That the book is well done, or is well worth a careful reading, goes 
without the saying. It is Mr. Seeley’s last work. It will not be ranked 
as his greatest work, but it represents the cream of many years of 
careful reading and careful thinking. From the beginning the author 
is handicapped by his plan. Even his brilliant style and well-known 
power of generalization fail to impart dignity to that which has no 
dignity, or unity to that which has no unity,—the foreign relations of 
England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The author, 
however, has bravely undertaken his task with his eyes open. In the 
introduction he calls attention to the fact, that in the field which he 
has chosen he is almost a pioneer. The great historians who have 
treated of this period, have dealt mostly with internal or domestic 
history. Their eyes have been directed ever upon the splendid 
struggle of Parliament, as representing the spirit of a great people, 
nobly and bravely working out the problem of self-government. This 
is in marked contrast with the method of the historians of Germany 
or France, who have given little attention comparatively to mere 
internal constitutional development, and have treated mostly of the 
history of their respective governments in their relations to other states. 
This is, however, a result neither of neglect, nor of oversight. The 
internal history of most of the continental states for this period is 
petty and uninteresting, because these states were so absorbed in the 
greater game, that internally they present little to attract either the 
student or the reader. For the same reason the foreign history of 
England for the greater part of this period is entirely secondary to 
her constitutional progress. The men who were really making Eng- 
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lish history were so completely absorbed in their own domestic affairs 
that they had little, or no thought to give to the nations across the 
Channel. 

Thus a history of the foreign relations of England during the 
Stuart period must necessarily be a history of Europe, rather than a 
history of England, and the chief task of the author is to explain why 
England does not cut more of a figure in the seventeenth century, 
when her réle is so important in the eighteenth. 

In the main, Mr. Seeley’s view of men and things does not depart 
much from the accepted view. Elizabeth suffers nothing at his hands. 
Poor old James I is as priggish and ridiculous as ever. Charles I 
appears stripped of the martyr’s crown and suffering the penalty of 
his own folly. Cromwell is a hero, right in his instincts, true to the 
great principle which he represents, but, unfortunately, does not live 
long enough after he has once entered upon the larger arena of inter- 
national politics, to cause England to be felt, as he and she deserve. 
Charles II if not the best, is the brightest of his house. In him Mr. 
Seeley finds a possible Machiavelli, a shrewd and farsighted politician, 
and unscrupulous in dealing with friend or foe. His love of ease and 
lack of nerve alone prevent him from becoming a really great prince. 
Mr. Seeley’s view of James II is at least worthy of further examination. 
The cause of his fall was not so much his infatuation with the Pope, as 
his infatuation with Louis XIV and the House of Bourbon, of which 
he through his mother was a member. The fall of James was the final 
breakdown of the dynastic policy. It was the repudiation on the 
part of the English people, not so much of the Papacy and the 
Catholic church, as of the dynastic policy in general and of the 
French alliance of the Stuarts in particular. Here, as in other parts of 
the book, the author lays himself open to the remark, that in centering 
his attention upon the dynastic and foreign relations of England, he 
has, perhaps not intentionally, allowed the great religious struggle 
which penetrated all phases of national and international life during 
this period, not only to drop into the background, but at times almost 
to be lost sight of altogether. If he has not written the history of the 
period of the Reformation, with the Reformation left out, he has at 
least thrust the Reformation into a subordinate place, and exalted to 
the first place what ought to be treated only as a subordinate part. 

It may seem ungracious to call attention to that feature of Mr. 
Seeley’s style, which in earlier works has been so often criticised — 
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his fondness for repetition. With Mr. Seeley recapitulation becomes 
a vice. This is a real blemish in an author otherwise almost faultless. 
The reader never has to question a sentence twice to catch the 
author’s thought. Unlike Freeman, he deals in no recondite allusions, 
so annoying and baffling to the really conscientious reader. Seeley 
rather goes to the other extreme and never takes the reader’s knowledge 
for granted. And here, perhaps, is the explanation of his apparent 
fondness for repetition. Mr. Seeley was first and last ateacher. He 
wrote as he lectured—with the student ever before him. But what 
adds strength and completeness to a lecture, may become tedious 
even to wearisomeness in an essay or a book. It may be said, how- 
ever, in defense of the oft occurring repetition, that Mr. Seeley never 
returns to a thought, once expressed by him, that he does not by a 
word, the new turn of a phrase, or a differently-constructed sentence, 
present his first thought in some new light, or add to what has already 
been said. His method is somewhat like that of a man who addresses 
himself to the opening of a door. He does not make one clean job of 
it at the first trial, but opens his door only a little way ; yet with each 
successive trial, he throws the door open a trifle wider, and at last after 
a progress of such openings and shuttings, he leaves it opened wide to 
its utmost limit. BENJAMIN S. TERRY. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
1895. Boston: Geo. H. EL tis. 


Tuis volume illustrates the contemporary tendency to specializa- 
tion, while the conference itself is one of the chief agencies for coun- 
teracting the dispersive and centrifugal movements of specialization. 

The address of Mr. R. T. Paine, as president, gives a survey of the 
related fields of charitable endeavor, and the spiritual inspirations of 
social effort for the unfortunate. Rev. T. T. Munger’s sermon leads 
into the religious sanctuary. Mr. F. H. Wines discusses State Boards 
of Charities. The National Conference is in reality a meeting of state 
boards and invited friends. Their function is to investigate the facts 
of dependence and crime and give counsel to authorities and associa- 
tions. They are not to interfere with liberty but are able to prevent 
abuses in public and private charity. What Mr. Wines says of the 
relation of the state to voluntary charities is timely and wise. ‘What 
the state does is best done when done by the state’s own agents and 
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appointees. Private institutions have no right to organize and go into 
business on the assumption that the state will support them, either by 
subsidies or by contracts, which are indirect subsidies.” In Illinois 
subsidies are unconstitutional, but the law is evaded by a scheme of 
“contracts.” “The effect of mixing the two methods is unfortunate 
in many ways: by the needless multiplication of institutions and the 
enlarged expenditure which it entails, by the conflict of authority to 
which it so often leads, by the lack of adequate and suitable super- 
vision in so many instances, and by the inducements thus held out to 
fraud in the reception and retention of persons as objects of charitable 
care who have no valid claim to such care, and who are frequently 
injured rather than benefited by it.” This is a matter of supreme con- 
cern in all states where the mixed system has crept in. Those who are 
connected with contract charities have most powerful personal induce- 
ment to oppose measures looking to the emancipation of the state 
from such influence. Twenty-three years’ work for a state board gives 
authority to this paper. 

Mr. Clarence Snyder makes a strong plea for giving power of con- 
trol as well as of supervision to state boards, and appeals to Wisconsin 
experience. In the discussion which followed great diversity of opin- 
ion was, as usual, disclosed. 

The papers read by university and college teachers are given a 
distinct place. The veteran reformer, Mr. Sanborn, has recently made 
merry with them in the Charities Review, chiefly for their nomenclature. 
Professor Brewer said to the practical people who compose the confer- 
ence: ‘You can help us now more than we can heip you; but the 
day is coming when it will be the other way,—when charitable and 
reformatory institutions will look to the universities for instruction in 
the laws and principles which govern their work, as confidently as the 
engineer, the mechanician, and the agriculturist do now.” He makes 
a good point in showing what science has done for charity in the field 
of sanitation and the mastery of laws of heredity. 

Professor Giddings offers a scientific classification of social mem- 
bers which is very suggestive, and his statement of the evolution of 
grades in ability is clear and strong. He does not, however, seem to 
state clearly the distinctive marks of the “defective” class. 

Papers of great value on the insane, feeble-minded, neglected chil- 
dren, on immigration, nursing, medical charity, tramps, and soldier 
pensions are included in this volume. The Directory of State Insti- 
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tutions in the United States is very full, but not quite complete. The 
volume is simply indispensable to students of charity, and general 
students of sociology will find abundant materials for consideration in 
the discussions, since laws and principles of common life are illustrated 
from cases more closely studied than would be possible under normal 
conditions. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Essays in Taxation. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. Macmillan & 
Co., New York and London, 1895. 434 pp., 8vo. $3. 


Unper the designation of “ Essays in Taxation” Professor Seligman 
has made a useful survey of that portion of the product of the taxing 
power, as applied directly, to which he assigns the name “taxes,”’ leav- 
ing to the one side fees, and introducing special assessments only for 
the purpose of showing that—call them what we will, special assess- 
ments or betterment tax—they are not taxes. After a brief historical 
essay on the development of taxation he discusses the general prop- 
erty tax, the single tax, the inheritance tax and taxation of corpora- 
tions, introducing incidentally to these subjects double taxation by the 
same and by competing authorities. He then classifies public reve- 
nues, reviews recent reforms in taxation, and closes with a critical 
estimate of the recent literature of the subject. 

The writer is not as strong in history as in analysis and criticism, 
and in his opening chapter has failed to recognize the part played by 
purveyance in the evolution of taxation, consequently the order of 
growth given on pages 6 and 7 is not historical. The terminology at 
times is not clear; as on page 10, where the writer says that indirect 
taxes were introduced into England in the seventeenth century. On 
page 19 it appears that it was the excise which was introduced in the 
seventeenth century, and which seems to be used as an equivalent for 
indirect taxes. On page 40 we are told that there “is no evidence to 
prove that trading capital proper was ever taxed” at Rome, while on 
the following page we read that trading capital was taxed for the first 
time by Vespasian. It is with difficulty that we discover that the two 
remarks are intended to apply to different periods. On page 42 we 
read that “in England the feudal payments (scufages, carucages and 
tallages) became land taxes, just as the Saxon ship geld and danegeld 
were land taxes.” The three feudal taxes mentioned were, in their 
origin, land taxes, and never went through a process of becoming such. 
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The discussion of the general property tax is admirable. The 
whole trend of the book is toward “faculty” as the basis of taxation. 
The general property tax was wholly condemned, because product has 
today superseded property as an index of faculty. Henry George’s 
single tax theory is condemned for not going far enough. “Not the 
labor theory but the social utility theory is the real defense of private 
property,” but if we accept the single-taxers’ premises we are driven by 
logic from their camp into that of the socialists. The various argu- 
ments for the inheritance tax—the extension-of-escheat theory, the 
diffusion-of-wealth theory, the cost-of-service and price-of-privilege 
theories—are all presented only to be condemned, and finally the tax 
is justified upon the basis of relation to faculty. 

The most valuable contribution of the book to the theory of taxa- 
tion is the portion concerning corporations, covering nearly one-third 
of its pages. In briefest summary the conclusions reached are as fol- 
lows: Corporations should be taxed separately and differently from 
individuals ; locally only on real estate ; for state purposes on earnings 
or on capital and loans. As to the latter, residence of share or bond- 
holder should be immaterial; there should be no distinctions between 
foreign and domestic corporations. Property beyond the state should 
be exempt; capital stock and property both should not be taxed; 
where either of these is taxed the shareholder should be exempt, and 
so too the bondholder when loans are taxed. An additional tax 
should be levied on corporations which have through natural, legal or 
economic forces become monopolistic enterprises. 

Those who have had experience not only in paying but in spread- 
ing special assessments will not fully agree with Professor Seligman, 
either in his classification or his commendation of this product of the 
taxing power. Special assessments are denied the quality of taxes 
because their product is measurable, because they are an equivalent for 
value received rather than proportional to faculty, and because they 
are not regularly recurrent. But these distinctions become somewhat 
indistinct as one examines the contrasts. It is notorious that the meas- 
urability of such assessments is largely theoretic and hypothetical and 
that the value received by the general public cannot any more be set 
off clearly from that of the persons assessed than can the so-called 
indirect benefits from the direct. The distinction as to recurrence is 
largely formal; substitute larger periods for years and it substantially 
disappears. Again, within the range of abutting owners the assess- 
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ment is according to faculty, and so in each widening circle of dimin- 
ishing benefits. Professor Seligman cites the decisions of the federal 
courts in support of his contention; but in his discussion of “the 
police versus the taxing power” he condemns their decisions as con- 
tradictory and confusing. But passing from the name to the sub- 
stance, one needs not to look to the corrupt management of our great 
cities to see much that is evil in the essence of the special assessment 
system. Even in our small municipalities where politics and boodle 
are yet unknown the system is anything but satisfactory when tested 
by the doctrine of equivalents, and none are less charmed with it than 
the municipal authorities who make use of it. There is at least an 
open question whether a system of local areas of general taxation 
would not work more equitably, such as is the basis of the rate for 
sewers in English towns. Taxation according to faculty for such 
improvements as special assessments cover in America might well tend 
to a diffusion of benefit according to faculty. 

Exception has been taken to some of the minor details of this vol- 
ume, but in its emphasis of the trend—historical, scientific and 
experimental— toward the incidence of taxation upon faculty, it has 
done good service for the student of finance. Joun J. Hatsey. 


Studies in Economics. By WuiviiamM Smart. Macmilian & Co. 
1895. Pages 322. Price, $2.75. 

Dr. SmaRT ts an economist —and a disciple of the Austrian school 
—who has also been an employer of labor. It is interesting to find a 
writer with such intellectual and business antecedents presenting groups 
of studies in Wages, in Currency, and in Consumption from a stand- 
point that is distinctly that of sociology. Of the ten essays contained 
in the book, the title of the last but one—‘“The*Socializing of Con- 
sumption”’— gives the keynote to the whole series, whilst the closing 
thought of the last essay—‘“ Industry in the Social Organism”’ thus 
reproduces it: 

“No considerations of the sacredness of private property or freedom 
of bequest should be allowed to obscure the fact that the birthright of 
every human soul in a civilized country is an education, a training, and 
finally, an occupation, that will make it possible for him to realize 
himself in what we know to be the only true life —the life of thought.” 

Utility rather than value is emphasized as “the last word in Polit- 
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ical Economy,” and so, “the constant striving of economic progress 
is towards taking commodities out of the category of values, and mak- 
ing them pure utilities like the rain and the sunshine.” This, the true 
goal, is obscured by “the necessity of measuring the results of economic 
action.” The reasonableness of distribution of income according to 
product is maintained, only to be followed by a presentation of the 
difficulties of an attempt at payment by results. 

In the discussion of the “standard of comfort” it is well maintained 
that there is a cost which determines value. ‘Cost gives its value to 
goods because it first gets this value from other goods and can continue 
getting it. It is quite true that here cost of production determines 
value. But it is not all or every cost. It is the cost that is itself first 
determined by its product . . . it is the Donegal peasant claiming a 
certain minimum wage in lacemaking because she was directly produc- 
ing the equivalent of that wage in other circumstances.” But the 
wage earned cannot, by mere insistence, extort a higher wage. For 
cost is not what the worker consumes but what he produces. Just on 
this account “the standard of comfort is a sure and certain thing which 
the worker is right to hold to, and that with all his might, because it is 
his own.” Furthermore, it is shown that any trade union restriction 
of product is economically prejudicial to the laborers, and can be 
defended only occasionally on the ground of “the good life,” which does 
not live by bread alone. 

The writer’s experience as a manufacturer gives force to his essay 
on “the sliding scale.” His summing up is, that this system has the 
sanction of making wages follow price ; that it merely formulates what 
is already done, and gains by peace what otherwise is decided by war; 
that antagonists in other respects declare that it can and does work ; 
that the experimental period is past. The essay on “woman’s wages” 
disposes of the so-called explanations for lower rate in supply and 
demand, auxiliary wage, and lower standard of comfort, as based upon 
the misconception that wants regulate wages. It finds the true explana- 
tions in the smaller efficiency of woman’s labor, and the “cheap goods” 
quality of her product, giving rise to a customary wage on the level 
of bare subsistence, and it points for remedy partly to combination — 
but that only along with men—and partly to economic enlightenment. 
Under the title of “a mere commodity” bimetallism by international 
agreement is shown to be the rational solution of the money problem. 
Again and again the thought in this essay is most striking. It is a misfor- 
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tune, it is said, that the two money metals are commodity “universally 
necessary in every day-industry,” yet “‘ nothing could well be more inade- 
quate than to dismiss this singular tool of exchange as a mere commodity 
or a mere metal.” ‘This metal is not desired to use as we use other 
metals; the spending of money is not the consumption of it, but merely 
the transfer of its possession.” “It might even be disputed if it expresses 
the essential idea of payment at all, seeing that it isa thing none of us 
would or could use for our living, but is simply a third body interposed 
for the time in place of other bodies.”” The conclusion of the essay enti- 
tled “Must Prices Fall?” is that while it is a necessity of our present 
monetary system that prices fall, it is not a necessary consequence of 
improvements in manufacturing processes or methods. 

Professor Smart has given much food for thought in these modestly 
entitled “ studies,” and has done something toward the good work that 
is now going bravely on — of redeeming the so-called “dismal science” 
by socializing it. Joun J. Hatsey. 


Les Sciences Sociales en Allemagne: Les Méthodes Actuelles. By 
C. Paris: Alcan, 1896. Pp. 172. 50 cents. 


In this little volume M. Bouglé has succeeded in giving a very 
satisfactory discussion of the tendencies to be observed in recent Ger- 
man studies of sociology. He gives us an essay each on Lazarus and 
Folk-Psychology ; on Simmel and the Science of Morals ; on Wagner 
and Political Economy; and on von Ihering and the Philosophy of 
Law. With clear sight he goes to the heart of the work of each of 
these writers, giving first an analysis of its theory and then a critical 
discussion of its methodological standpoint. 

An introductory essay discusses the four types of social science 
which the author thinks he can detect in Germany during this century : 
the speculative, the historical, the naturalistic and the psychological. 
The authors mentioned above all represent the last-mentioned type of 
work, though in varying ways. Ten pages are devoted to a brief but 
very interesting attempt to connect the development of these types of 
study, on the one hand, with foreign intellectual influences; on the 
other, with social conditions in Germany itself. 

The conclusion undertakes a comparison of German with French 
sociologists on the following lines: First, the relation of sociology 
and psychology ; second, the relation of sociology and the concrete 
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social sciences ; lastly, the relation of theoretical to practical problems. 
The French authors considered are Lebon, Tarde, Durkheim, Bernés, 
and Lacombe. 

M. Bouglé attempts to balance peacefully between all these differ- 
ent methods, but the position he occupies is probably more noticeable 
for its eclectic harmony in presentation than it would be for efficiency 
in practice. A. F. BENTLEY. 


Heredity and Christian Problems. By Amorty H. BRapForp. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. xii+ 281. 


THE course of thought traverses biological teaching in respect to 
heredity and environment, in five chapters; and then doctrinal and 
practical problems of religion in the remaining part of the discussion. 
Of the first part Professor H. H. Donaldson writes: ‘The author has, 
in my opinion, chosen good guides and used them wisely, giving a 
very just balance to opposing views.” A general statement of points 
on which biologists are agreed is made and the controversy between 
Weismann and his critics is presented. 

This leads to a discussion of the psychological and metaphysical 
doctrines of the will, in which the claim of determinism to be a final- 
ity is disputed. Of course this controversy is not likely to be settled 
at once. 

Practical applications of the biological doctrines are made in respect 
to the home. Assuming that his readers accept the Christian sense of 
duty, he lays upon the conscience the obligation of caution and selt- 
control in respect to unfit marriages, and the perpetuation of a stock 
in which disease and weakness are inherent. Education must recog- 
nize heredity and environment. “I emphasize the fact that each child 
is at first a combination of streams of tendency from past generations, 
with a mysterious element of personality developing in course of time, 
to which appeal can be made.” 

The religious life must deal with pauperism and crime. The sug- 
gestions made here are sensible and just, though not new nor exhaustive. 
Their merit lies in showing just where the blind impulses generated by 
religious fervor come in contact with physical and economic forces, and 
the direction benevolence must take if it become beneficence. The 
author deals with the idea that character makes conditions by showing 
that the regeneration of character is itself effected by shifting the envi- 
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ronment and the heredity. Certainly the change of comparisons and 
of ideas is part of the improvement of environment, but it is not all. 
When large families are compelled by economic conditions and by 
defective police measures to herd in one-room dwellings, illegitmate 
births, prostitution and drunkenness are matters of course, even if there 
were a mission hall in every flat. This volume will help to hold the 
balance between the extreme notions which are simply fragments of 
one truth. 

The author seeks to show to those who underestimate the social 
energy of religion and the power of individual choice that the “ social 
mind”’ or “ consciousness of kind ” is emptied of its choicest contents 
when the divine element is denied and freedom of will is ques- 
tioned. On the other hand he urges those who depend entirely on 
temperances pledges and individual acceptance of religious beliefs to 
revise their notions of the significance of heredity and environment. 
Thomas Chalmers, early in the century, sought to bring economists 
and theologians to exchange ideas, so that both might be more amply 
equipped for social service. Dr. Bradford now asks biologists and 
religious reformers and evangelists to enrich each other by spiritual 
commerce, 

The book will not be acceptable to those who think of the divine 
life as nothing or unknowable ; and it will give as great offense to 
those whose religious beliefs have petrified in verbal formulas. But it 
will prove helpful and inspiring to that large class of persons who are 
free to take and use all forces that make for human welfare, and also 
wish to be freed from traditional misconceptions which have become 
entangled with the essentials of the higher life. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Moral Evolution, By Grorcre Harris, Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1896. Pp. 446. 

Ir is not easy, after Aristotle, to add a new principle to ethical 
discussion, but it is always in order to translate the ancient oracles 
into current phrase and interpret them in relation to contemporary 
problems. The preface makes this claim: “The distinctiveness of 
the book, if it has any, is the recovery of self from the mistaken neglect 
into which it has fallen at the hands of many philosophers, to its 
proper value.” The evolutionary conception of history is made the 
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basis of study, and, against Mr. Huxley, is applied to morality. Against 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd it is argued that morality belongs to a rational 
order of evolution. 

Altruism is not the whole of morality, and yet its omission would 
be irrational as well as immoral. The institutions of society have 
value merely as means to ethical ends, the well-being of persons. 
Well-being includes as inseparable components, happiness and virtue. 
“The ideal of the good has two elements, one of which is primary, 
the other secondary. The primary element may be best characterized, 
although with more or less vagueness, as worth ; the secondary element, 
also with some vagueness, as happiness.” Neither element can be 
more exactly weighed or measured than the other. 

Professor Harris deals with these ethical conceptions as developed 
in the growth of the race, and now given in consciousness. Evolution 
and morality have a common element, an ideal progressively realized. 
That which has been produced in fact must have been the final cause 
of the process. With the metaphysical and theological discussions we 
do not deal here. They reflect the tendency to regard the Divine Being 
as ethical, as a moral Father, rather than as an arbitrary Sovereign. 

The brief excursions into economics are rather suggestive of pres- 
ent social tendencies than exhaustive of discussion. The statement 
(p. 332) that productive industry is divisive and not socializing needs 
qualification. The conflict of wage-earners with employers, and the 
division of tasks and competition between workmen or merchants is 
only one aspect of the relation. The sentence on page 176 will 
appear painfully inadequate to many students of the labor question: 
“The serious economic problem is the restriction of production 
rather than the restriction of population.” This will not satisfy 
the Malthusians who regard the moral restriction of population as one 
of the conditions of progress. It will not satisfy that large class of 
observers who believe that while a million men lack the necessities and 
comforts of life and are willing to work for them it is not “over- 
production” but imperfect adjustment which is the “serious eco- 
nomic problem.” The relative values of material goods and institu- 
tions as compared with ideals and morals is well stated (p. 339). 

A student of sociology must derive advantage from such a work, 
chiefly in the formulation and criticism of the ends of action. On the 
other hand, ethical discussion should gain in distinctness and compre- 
hensiveness by a careful use of the more accurate and complete analyses 
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made by sociologists. A paragraph from Chalmers expresses the dif- 
ference between ethics and social science: “It is not by the mere 
categories of ethical science that such a question [of labor and its 
combinations] ought to be determined. Such a law as would suit the 
republic of Plato, or some similar Utopia, might be the whole fruit 
of one’s studious excogitations at home. But it is only by a survey 
abroad, and over the domain of business and familiar life, that he 
learns to modify, when needful, the generalizations of abstract thought, 
by the demands of a felt and urgent expediency.” (Works of T. 
Chalmers, Vol. XV., p. 349.) C. R. HENDERSON. 


Labor in its Relations to Law. By F.J. Stimson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 145. 

Tuis little book presents four lectures delivered at the Plymouth 
School of Ethics, July 1895. The author has in press a Hand-book to 
the Labor Law of the United States which will give a fuller treatment of 
the same subjects. One lecture is devoted to the “ History of the Law 
of Labor,” a second to the “Employment Contract,” a third to 
“Strikes and Boycotts,” and the fourth to a “ Forecast of the Future.” 

The “true path of progress,” the author believes, lies in the direc- 
tion of association and collective bargaining. 

The author’s conclusion in respect to “ government by injunction” 
is of special interest. ‘‘ We all want order maintained throughout the 
country; and most of us, doubtless, commended Mr. Cleveland for his 
prompt and forcible action in the Chicago strike ; but if such action 
had been expressly based upon the ground that the transportation of 
the mails was being interfered with, that riots and crimes were being 
committed which made, practically, a state of insurrection, so that the 
republican form of government in certain localities was being 
threatened, rather than upon the ground so much less impressive to 
the public mind that certain equity processes of Federal courts were 
not being executed ; and then if all the offenders, whether arrested by 
troops or by deputy-marshals, had been brought before the Federal 
grand jury, indicted and tried by a jury in the ordinary way, I cannot 
but think that the lesson to the people would have been better given, 
and certain great dangers in the future avoided ; for the government, 
and especially the judicial branch of the government, must not ever 
appear to take sides in this labor question.” 
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The author does not hope very much from coéperation nor from 
profit-sharing. ‘What the laborer really wants is not profits as a 
capitalist, but a greater share of the profits of industry as part of his 
own wages.”” The income on capital as such is at too low a rate to 
excite hope. The main reliance is upon increase of wages, and to 
secure this the best method is some form of collective bargaining, 
regulated but not repressed by law. C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Poor in Great Cities. By Ropert A. Woops, Jacos A. Rus 
and others. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 
Pp. 400. 

THE note of this work is struck in the Introduction. “ Awakening 
is not needed. Every thinking man has thoughts upon this matter. 
And along with this realization has come practical experiment, in many 
places and on an immense scale, toward a solution.” The chapters 
have been written by people who shared in these experiments and who 
wrote as direct observers and eyewitnesses. There is no second-hand 
description here, and yet the facts presented are connected by a phi- 
losophy of life. Thereis no attempt at producing a momentary sensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Robert A. Woods writes upon the “Social Awakening in 
London,” which he has so carefully studied. Rev. William T. Elsing 
describes the tenement-house life of New York with the fidelity of one 
who, as a city missionary, has made himself a part of the life. Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis tells of the “Children of the Poor.” Mr. Willard 
Parsons, manager of enterprises of the fresh-air fund, gives a history of 
this form of beneficence and explains methods and results. Boys’ 
clubs in New York are carefully treated by Mr. E. J. Wendell. Presi- 
dent Tucker opens the principles of the social settlement in a phil- 
osophic treatment of the Andover House in Boston. Mr. Joseph 
Kirkland has a brief sketch of some phases of charity work in Chi- 
cago. Conditions of the poor in London, Paris, Naples and New 
York are discussed by Mr. Spearman, Mr. Mario, Mr. Oscar Craig, and 
Mr. Ernest Flagg. 

There is not much statistical treatment. The articles were prepared 
for a popular audience and originally contributed to Scridner’s Maga- 
zine. But the scientific spirit of downright thoroughness is manifest 
in nearly every chapter. The practical suggestions of reform are 
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made upon the basis of personal experience and wide acquaintance 
with the best literature of charity and education. The authors are too 
close to the sad reality to be easily optimistic; but they believe that 
with vigorous and timely effort, all the evil forces can be kept under 
control and the beneficent forces can be made dominant. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Study of Ethics: A Syllabus. By Joun Dewey. Ann Arbor, 
1894. Pp. 151. $1.15. 


APART from any specific ethical deductions which may be drawn 
from it, this book is of great interest to the student of society. ‘The 
aim is not to discover the ideal at which all conduct aims, nor the law 
which it should follow: the aim, once more, is not to find precepts or 
rules, but to analyze conduct” (p. 12). The book “undertakes a 
thorough psychological examination of the process of active experi- 
ence, and a derivation from this analysis of the chief ethical types 
and crises.” 

Professor Dewey folds that individual psychology, and social psy- 
chology or sociology, have the same content, looked at but from different 
points of view. The former deals with the process, the mechanism, of 
spirit, and therefore turns to the individual; the latter deals with the 
concrete filling up of the individual minds at different times and places, 
and therefore must have the social standpoint. 

Ethics is a systematical and critical discussion of the value of con- 
duct. Conduct, however, cannot be studied when one considers only 
the aims and interest of the agent. It is just as important to take the 
situation into account. ‘While conduct proceeds from an agent, the 
agent himself acts with reference to the conditions as they present 
themselves.” Conduct is on one side the organizing of the concrete 
powers, the impulses and habits of an individual agent; on the other, 
it is bringing the different elements of a complex situation to a unity 
of aim and interest. Conduct is therefore consciously the same thing 
that a biological function is unconsciously. On this basis an ethical 
postulate can be formulated, analogous to the scientific postulate of 
uniformity of nature. This postulate is that “the conduct required 
truly to express an agent is, at the same time, the conduct required to 
maintain the situation in which he is placed: while conversely, the 
conduct that truly meets the situation is that which furthers the agent.” 
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Chapter iii, contains “‘A General Analysis of Conduct.” All con- 
duct is at first impulsive, having no end consciously in view. In the 
reaction of the induced experiences into the inducing impulse a psycho- 
logical basis for moral conduct is found. This back reference of the 
experience to the impulse, is termed the mediation of the impulse, or 
will. Through it the impulse is on one side idealized or given value ; 
on the other, it is controlled or directed. Around this analysis is then 
grouped the discussion of the categories of Satisfaction, Good and 
Value on the one side: and those of Duty, Law, Control, Standard, 
etc., on the other. 

While the Syllabus is limited intentionally to psychological ethics, 
and brings social conditions into consideration only incidentally, the 
theory advanced will be found to have very direct bearings on many of 
the most mooted questions of sociological method. Recent discus- 
sions have been very warm, as to how far it is possible to have an 
objective science of society on the pattern of the natural sciences, 
which is not shot through at every stage with valuations of its subject- 
matter; as to the difference between psychology and sociology; and 
as to the extent to which individual states of consciousness can be 
used in explaining actual social transformations. The position which 
is taken in regard to any of these questions will depend entirely on 
the psychological theory of conduct which consciously or uncon- 
sciously is being used; and without agreement here, no methodolog- 
ical agreement can be hoped for. 

It is on account of the light which Professor Dewey’s theory of 
conduct throws upon these questions, whatever one may think of the 
completeness of the theory itself, that a review of his Syllabus is 
offered in this place. ARTHUR F. BENTLEY. 


An Ethnologist's View of History. An address before the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Historical Society, at Trenton, 
N. J., January 28, 1896. By Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 
Philadelphia, pp. 24. 
Dr. Brinton has performed a valuable service in maintaining the 
following thesis : 
“I claim, therefore, that the facts of ethnology and the study of 
social psychology justify me in formulating this maxim for the 
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guidance of the historian: Zhe conscious and deliberate pursuit of ideal 
aims ts the highest causality in human history” (p. 18). 

I am glad to believe that Dr. Brinton underestimates the size of 
the goodly fellowship with which adherence to this claim associates him. 
To what extent he believes his view of history to be unique, he does 
not specify, but the thesis just quoted is offered as though it were in 
contrast with all prevalent views of history (p. 4). I recall at once, 
per contra, a paragraph of Thomas Hill Green: 

“‘ Because the essence of man’s spiritual endowment is the conscious- 
ness of Aaving it, the idea of his having such capabilities and of a pos- 
sible better state of himself, consisting in their further realization, is a 
moving influence in him. /¢ has dcen the parent of the institutions and 
usages, of the social judgments and aspirations through which human 
life has been so far bettered ; through which man has so far realized his 
capabilities, and marked out the path that he must follow in their further 
realization” (Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 189). 

To be sure Professor Green was not a historian, but this thought, 
so nearly identical with that expressed by Dr. Brinton, is fortunately 
at work among the historians. Interpretations of society which do 
not use this clue fall today into the rank of explanations of abstracted 
factors of social development. They cannot pass as revealers of the dis- 
tinctive element in the social progress. ALBION W. SMALL. 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST AND PAUL MONROE. 


Universal Organic Suffrage.— Universal suffrage in principle and in its appli- 
cation to parliamentary government is an idea altogether modern and does not antedate 
the last century. It is true that the name is very ancient, but the republics of antiquity 
were, in reality, aristocracies. There are many critics of universal suffrage both as to 
its theory and its practice. These are based chiefly upon the following defects : univer- 
sal suffrage, as we now have it, is not at all universal; it is not real, not conscious; it 
ought to be free and secret; it ought to be facilitated by being taken at the voter's 
residence ; the soldiers and marines should not be excluded; universal suffrage is at 
present amorphous and inorganic. Electoral groupings should be (1) of opinions, (2) 
local, (3) professional: a fourth grouping, that of sex, might be useful. Universal 
suffrage is at present only the rule of numbers; it should also be that of measures and 
of social values. Universal suffrage is not to be considered a privilege, nor even a right, 
so-called ; but a social force comparable to natural forces. It should be obligatory ; 
and the réle of the legislator is simply to put all social forces into action.—Xaou/ 
Grasserie, in the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, for April 1896. 


Evolution of the Social Medium.—The individual's consciousness of his social 
environment develops along with his consciousness of self. As this notion is developed 
he recognizes more clearly his dependence. Finally he perceives clearly that other 
men, that other living organisms, constitute for him an essential condition of existence. 
He has need of their coéperation, as they have need of his, in the amelioration of the 
common medium. They are under a common determination. The principal traits in 
the development of this common medium are : the amelioration of the material environ- 
ment; the development and perfecting the means of communication in order to facil- 
itate their codperation ; development of means of exchange, of credit and money; 
development of the division of labor, which increases production; development of 
commerce ; strengthening of order, of codrdination, of security in human relations; 
coérdination of individual efforts by means of contracts; constitution and codrdina- 
tion of artificial social organism, of governmental organisms ; development of science ; 
education of the masses of individua!s who compose the social medium in order to give 
them the means of codperating effectively in the common work and of clarifying the 
notion of solidarity and community of aim; finally, the development of morality, in 
respect to the common aim. This last is destined to be the great regulator of progress, 
in the common march towards the universal aim, towards unity.—Z. Beaurin-Gressier 
in the Revue Internationale de Soctologie for April 1896. 


The Placing Out of Pauper Children.—A bill now before Parliament pro- 
poses to transfer the whole care of pauper children to an educational department, which 
is to have power to contract the children out to other bodies who may or may not be 
suitable for so important a trust. Theend in view is the great extension of the board- 
ing-out system ; truly a laudable object, but only if under proper conditions and safe- 
guards. Some of the oldest advocates and observers of the boarding-out system are 
deeply impressed with its special dangers of abuse, except when it is guarded by the 
most careful arrangements for supervision. There is a necessity for much more inspec- 
tion of their adopted homes than has existed hitherto. In fact, in some districts the 
inspection seems wholly absent and impossible to be instituted. It is unquestionably 
excellent to transfer the class of either pauper boy or “ city Arab” to the conditions of 
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healthy colonial life. For boys especially this is often most beneficial, provided proper 
precautions are insured. Such care is even more necessary in the case of girls. Some 
terrible accounts have from time to time been heard of the fate of young girls placed 
out in remote districts. Then again, the permanent and unchanging principles affect- 
ing the increase or decrease of pauperism cannot be safely disregarded. These princi- 
ples are far more likely to be kept in view by a body like the Local Government 
Board, specially conversant with Poor Law systems, than by another body appointed 
to deal with questions of education apart from their economic bearings.—William 
Tallock, Secretary of the Howard Association, in the London Times, May 26, 1896. 


Labor Legislation in the United States.—Strikes and the disorders accom- 
panying them have become the subject of legislation. Many states have laws 
preventing the intimidation of persons seeking to enter into or who desire to continue 
in employment, and some of these go so far as to restrain interference with or disturb- 
ance of the peaceable exercise of any lawful industry; that is to say, neither employés 
nor employers may be intimidated. The importation of men for police duty (known 
as the Pinkerton men) is in a few states prohibited. In Pennsylvania and perhaps 
elsewhere strikes, if peaceably conducted, have by statute been declared lawful, or at 
least, not conspiracies. In a number of states and in federal legislation the principle 
of voluntary arbitration of labor disputes has been recognized, and in Massachusetts, 
New York, California, Louisiana, New Jersey, Ohio, Connecticut, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin permanent state boards of arbitration have beenestablished for the purpose 
of amicably adjusting differences in labor disputes and preventing strikes. 

The economic effect of the employment of convicts upon free labor in similar indus- 
tries has led to statutes intended to prevent injurious competition; bureaus of statistics 
of labor for the investigation of industrial problems have been established in thirty- 
three states and by the federal government, in a number of states a special holiday, or 
day of industrial rest, known as Labor Day, has been provided by law; and there are 
statutes intended to protect the laborer from interference in the exercise of the right of 
suffrage. 

The subjects with which labor legislation deals are not as a rule within the prov- 
ince of federal control. There is, for example, no national !aw limiting hours of labor 
or relating to the schooling of children before theiremployment or providing for fac- 
tory inspection. Such laws usually originate in a single state, either through the efforts 
of organized labor, the pressure of public sentiment, or both, and are gradually extended 
to others.—Horace G. WADLIN, in 7he Chautauguan for June 1896. 


Labor Unions in China.—There are many peculiarities in the Chinese labor 
unions; perhaps the most striking is the minute division of labor. Take for illustra- 
tion, the silk-weavers’ unions. All those who weave silk of a certain design form a 
union by themselves and those who weave silk of a different design form a different 
union. The mahogany cabinet makers have a union separate from the union of the 
rosewood cabinet makers. Men who draw landscapes on the Chinese fans have a 
union different from that of those who draw flowers and birds. In short, there is a 
union foreach particular department of work. Thus, a single article may have passed 
through the hands of many unions before it comes into market. 

In China there are several holidays in the year which people of all stations and 
classes observe. These are the New Year, the fifth day of the fifth month, and the 
fifteenth day of the eighth month. The last of the three is for the worship or 
praise of the moon. After this day the busy season of the year for all tradesmen 
begins. From this time on until the New Year all craftsmen are expected to work 
later at night than during other seasons of the year and as a rule their wages are 
increased during this period. Besides these holidays each union has its own holidays; 
that is, the days of birth and death of the supposed originator of its particular occupa- 
tion. To celebrate the national holidays the employers always prepare a feast for their 
employés. But when a union observes its own holidays, its members contribute some 
money and have a banquet in a restaurant or hotel. 

An interesting peculiarity of these unions should be mentioned here, and that is 
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the massing of the same industries in the same street. In China there is no very large 
manufactory, most of them employing about thirty or fifty men each, and all the man- 
ufactories producing the same commodity are located on the same street. This gives 
rise to the custom of calling such streets by the name of the commodity manufactured 
there, instead of by their proper names.—WALTER N, Fon, in Zhe Chautauguan for 


June 1896. 


Child-Study.—Child-study, as it is coming to be understood, in the broadest 
sense means more, too, than the study of the average normal child to find out general 
principles of physical and intellectual, development; it indicates also a marked tend- 
ency, and a necessity on the part of teachers at least, always to consider and respect 
the individuality of each child under its supervision. There has arisen of late a pro- 
nounced feeling that children cannot be classified very closely according to age, and 
all the members of a class or group dealt with exactly inthe same manner; but rather 
every particular child is a personality unto himseif and requires for his best training 
somewhat different treatment from all other personalities with whom he may be associ- 
ated in the home or in the school. 

The greatest enthusiasm is manifested everywhere in our own country now in the 
pursuit of these two objects of child-study. A National Association for Child-Study 
was formed at the International Congress of Education at Chicago in 1893, and since 
that time almost every state in the Union has organized separate associations, having 
the same general purposes as the national society. These associations comprise in 
their membership not only teachers but parents and others, and many local societies 
composed almost entirely of parents are being formed in various cities and towns for 
the systematic study of childhood. There is hardly an educational publication that 
does not devote some portion of its space to this scientific work in child-study, and the 
popular newspapers and magazines seem also to be giving the subject some attention. 

It is thoroughly believed by the majority of people today that there are universal 
laws of mind-growth and development which are as invariable and reliable as those 
governing the physical world, and one important aim of child-study is to discover 
what these are, so that they may be duly observed in the training of children in the 
home and inthe school. The importance ofthis work cannot be over-estimated; and 
while perhaps not much has yet been accomplished compared with what remains still 
to be done, yet beneficial results may already be seen in great improvement in the 
work of the schools and perhaps somewhat in the training of the home.—M. V. O’SHEA, 
in The Chautauguan for June 1896. 


Method of Conciliation or Synthesis.— Economic organization has for its ends 
the greatest possible production of goods and the distribution of product which is as 
equitable as possible. This is only part of the “Social question.” Leaving aside 
technical economics the writer seeks to reconcile the elements of truth in conflicting 
theories. Socialism is right in demanding that economic adjustments are open for dis- 
cussion. Liberalism is right in insisting that expedients must be adapted to local 
social conditions. Utilitarianism is reconciled with morality by insisting that the use- 
ful, the beautiful, the true all have a right to a distinct place. None must be sup- 
pressed but all should be harmonized. Communism does not absolutely exclude indi- 
vidualism ; it is simply a question of giving adue place to authority in controlling 
common action and to personal liberty in enjoyment.—LEON WALRAS, in Za Revue 
socialiste, April 1896; p. 130. 


Workmen’s Colonies and Casual Lodging Houses in Germany.—At acon- 
ference, May 4-7, 1896, at Berlin, those interested in the wandering population dis- 
cussed the various modes of relief and care. There are now in the Empire 444 lodg- 
ing houses (Herberge). The union which oversees them has now existed ten years, 
and they have steadily increased. The delegates agreed that the stations for relief 
(Verpflegungsstationen) should be connected more closely with employment bureaus, 
since they are now frequently abused by vagrants. A new suggestion is to provide 
colonies for women, similar to the workmen’s colonies (Arbeiter-Kolonien). legende 


Blatter, a.d. R. H., June 1896; S. 243. 
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Official re-statement of the aims of the German Inner Mission.—The Inner 
Mission is the free service of living members of the parishes tosupplement the regular 
offices of the church in helping the tempted and fallen. Wherever there is a social 
need there the Inner Mission is in place, and no one can limit its activity in advance. 
It differs from other charities and reforms in its central principle that the ultimate root 
of physical and social misery is moral evil and the supreme remedy is the gospel. 
The spiritual love must be shown in deeds of helpful kindness to suffering men. 
Wherever industrial, political or social conditions hinder the moral life, the Inner Mis 
sion is ready to use all agencies of custom and law for amelioration, as in case of 
licentiousness, drunkenness, Sunday desecration, defective dwellings, usury, exploita- 
tion of laborers; but it will not become partisan in politics nor advocate a particular 
school of economics.—Fiiegende Blatter, aus dem Rauhen Hause. June 1896; S. 
209 ff. 


Punishment of recidivist Criminals.— Between 1885 and 1893 the number of 
persons condemned to prison in Prussia fell from 8069 to 7534, about 6.6 per cent. 
The number who had been condemned I~4 or § times fell; the number who had been 
condemned 5-10 times remained as before ; while the number of those condemned 11 
times and more rose from 1129 in the year 1885 to 2288 in the year 1893 -—--about 110 
per cent. This seems to indicate that the criminals by passion and by occasion are 
few, while the confirmed criminals increase. What can be dore? Some favor flog- 
ging, starving and other methods of severity. But this simply means capital punish- 
ment in the form of slow torture. Better an indeterminate sentence for recidivists, with 
a different treatment for strong and wilful criminals on the one side and for weak men 
on the other. The workmen's colonies have shown the physical, moral and econom- 
ical value of agricultural life. The moor lands of North Germany offer a field for 
such colonies of recidivists. The method would be costly, but not nearly so expen- 
sive as the present methods. The law of Prussia does not yet provide for indetermin- 
ate sentence and much opposition from lawyers is expected before the reform can be 
effected.— Pastor EBERTS and Heim. Fitegende Blatter, aus dem Rauhen Hause. 
June 1896. S. 235 ff. 


Public Labor Bureaus.— Regular emplyoment is in itself a great factor in the 
determination of character. This is a principle accepted by those who have studied 
the condition of the unemployed, and one which is at the basis of recent govern- 
mental attempt to remedy this evil. For some time past labor bureaus have been in 
operation in several English parishes. Not only is there a steady growth of employ- 
ers using these bureaus, but a better class of employers, and the employment given is 
much more of a permanent character than it used to be. The function of the labor 
bureau should be strictly limited to facilitating the supply of and demand for labor, 
the bringing together employers and workmen, other than in strikes and Jockouts. The 
existing bureaus should be taken over and worked by the Labor Department of the 
Board of Trade and a central labor exchange opened. These bureaus are a common 
ground on which those who advocate State aid and those who oppose it can work 
together. They are at least a palliative, and though they cover but a little ground of 
the great field of the problem with which they are connected, yet no real remedy 
should be neglected because its operation would be limited. —S. D. FULLER, Chair- 
man of the Paddington Board of Guardians, in the London 7imes, May 1896, 


The Psychological Method in Sociology.— The psychological method possesses 
a particular characteristic which distinguishes it from all others. The historical 
method, the statistical, the experimental, etc., correspond always to these two proper- 
ties: (1) they maintain invariably their own logical type, that is, if they are inductive 
in one case they are in all others, and (2) they always present the same character of 
application, whatever may be the science in which they are employed. For example, 
the historical method is always inductive and it functions in the same way in polit- 
ical economy, in psychology, in ethics and in law. But the psychological method 
does not conform to these two characteristics. It appears sometimes as a form of 
inductive, and sometimes as a form of deductive logic. In the philosophy of law, for 
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instance, it is inductive, while in political economy it is deductive. And again, the 
form which this method assumes varies with the variations of the science in which it is 
employed, and sometimes with the nature of the principles which are to be discovered 
or verified. The psychological method may therefore be defined as that process of 
research which, when the phenomena are a mere product of psychic forces (sentiments, 
emotions, desires, beliefs, etc.,) seeks the laws of such phenomena by means of the 
deductive or inductive treatment of these forces. 

Now the question has lately been agitated, “Can a science of sociology be con- 
structed by the exclusive employment of this method ?” From the definition just given 
it would appear that its use must be limited to the investigation of purely psychic phe- 
nomena. But social phenomena are not solely the product of mental and spiritual 
forces. External nature exercises an influence upon the social constitution of a people 
equal to that of the mental factors. The psychological method, then, is applicable 
to only one set of social phenomena, namely, those produced by purely mental and 
spiritual forces. Those who wish to apply it exclusively must assign to sociology a 
problem quite different from that ordinarily assigned to it. According to them sociol- 
ogy, considered as a special social science ought to abstract the purely social side 
of history and make it the object of special observation; it ought to represent the 
study of the forces, the forms and the development of association and nothing else. 
This view starts out from the unestablished premise that in every human being there 
is an individdal and a collective mind; that in every man there is a natural tend- 
ency toward associative life, independent of any prospect of individual betterment. Man, 
however, is not a social animal as an end but as a means. He does not aspire to 
associative life on account of its abstract, but on account of its concrete quality, 
that is, on account of the means which it affords of increasing his pleasures and 
decreasing the pains which he would otherwise encounter. In short the theory that 
there is in man a spirit of association, different from and opposed to the egoistic 
spirit, is a mere a priori conception of certain writers who need such a theoryas a 
basis for their preconceived doctrines. If this be true the psychelogical method is 
inapplicable in the construction of a science of sociology.—VINCENZO TANGORRA, in 
Rivista di Sociologia, January and February 1896. Rome. 


The Sweating System. — This term is used to describe a condition of labor in 
which a maximum amount of work in a given time is performed for a minimum wage, 
under conditions in which the ordinary rules of health and comfort are disregarded. It is 
inseparably associated with contract work, and it is intensified by subcontracting in 
shops conducted in homes. Such conditions prevail to a distressing degree in locali- 
ties having a large, herded foreign population, and among people known for excessive 
industry and thrift. High rents and a subdivision of labor without an accompanying 
use of machinery are the other factors producing this condition. While the sweating 
system exists in a number of occupations, it is the garment making industry that has 
given it its real significance. It is inthe manufacture of the better class of garments 
that the worst conditions prevail, for the cheaper grades are made in such large quan- 
tities that the more systematic production is more profitable. New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and Illinois have aimed at the suppression of the sweat shop by 
radical legislation. These laws prohibit not only the manufacture of garments in liv- 
ing apartments, except by immediate members of the family, and in unsanitary work- 
shops, but seek to interfere with the sale of such goods by making it necessary to 
have a label attached and by forbidding their sale until “a disinfected and the 
label removed. The Illinois law omits the label provision. The worst features of the 
sweating system are also being eradicated through the efforts of the United Garment 
Workers of America. The strike begun in New York and Brooklyn in 1894 was suc- 
cessful and was continued in other cities, though with less success. This has stimu- 
lated similar efforts in Germany, where an increase in wages of 12% per cent. has 
been secured through strikes. Another weapon with which to fight the system is the 
influence of the purchasing public and also the union label. Factory legislation is 
accomplishing much in all countries where the evil is found.—HENRY WHITE in the 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor for May 1896. 
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Is Poverty Diminishing ?—The first requirement is a standard of poverty. 
Mr. Charles Booth and his collaborators affixed the term poverty to all real incomes 
below a certain level, 21s., and found that about 31 per cent. of Londoners were sub- 
ject to “poverty,” or just about one-third of the whole population, if the inmates of 
public charitable institutions are added to the list. This is the only direct measure- 
ment of local poverty upon any considerable scale which we possess. It is a popular 
belief that poverty is decreasing, a belief based upon the decline of pauperism and 
Statistics bearing upon the rise of wages and the general improvement of the econo- 
mic condition of the working classes. The first argument is based upon statistics for 
outdoor relief, which afford no real basis for the contention. Those who adduce evi- 
dence derived from the general statistics of wages, prices, working-class consumption 
and savings to prove the diminution of poverty, fall into the patent fallacy of aver- 
ages. Such arguments are quile consistent with an increase in the number and the 
proportion of the poor. In regard to the general economic prosperity, it is true that 
the standard of comfort of the poor has risen and is still rising. If we took as a sole 
and sufficient gauge of poverty the actual command of commercial goods, we should 
give an affirmative answer to our initial question, whatever limit we assign to the 
term poverty. But if we reckon in those elements of physical utility which are 
deteriorated by the very conditions under which the economic income of the poorer 
classes has been raised, we shall hesitate to register a judgment that there is among 
the poor any increased ability to maintain a wholesome physical life. Real poverty is 
a subjective condition. If our desires are rightly adjusted to legitimate objects of 
human satisfaction, while the barriers of external environment and the influences they 
exercise upon the efficacy of effort disables us from any reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess, that disability constitutes poverty alike from the individual and the social stand- 
point. This type of poverty is on the rapid increase.—JOHN A. HOBSON in Zhe Con- 


temporary Review for April 1896. 


Crime Increased by the Lax Enforcement of Law.—If the criminal pro- 
pensities of men are restrained by fear of punishment; if the actual punishment of 
crime prevents the criminal from repeating his offense and deters others from imi- 
tating it; if the seclusion of the offender suspends his criminal career during the 
period of his sentence and removes from society a crime-producing influence; and if, 
in some cases, the punishment of the offender occasions his reformation, then it fol- 
lows, inversely, that a failure to interpose these deterrent and corrective measures 
must occasion an increase of crime. The main question, however, is not whether the 
lax execution of law causes crime, for this is admitted; but, what causes the lax exe- 
cution of the law. This may result from any one, or more than one, of a dozen pos- 
sible causes. These are defects in the law itself; disproportion between the crime 
and the penalty; an insufficient and inefficient pclice and detective force; the excep- 
tional cunning, boldness, or desperation of the criminal; police corruption; bribery of 
courts and juries ; incompetence or carelessness of the prosecuting attorney; the bad 
eminence of certain criminal lawyers; abuse of the pardoning power; bad politics 
that elect incompetent men to our legislatures; false public sentiment about special 
classes of offenses and offenders. The remedies lie along the same lines. We need 
better politics, better legislators, better laws, better lawyers, better police, better 
courts, better juries, a better penal and reformatory system, more intelligence and 
patriotism and public conscience among our citizens. Make the crime a cause and 
the penalty an effect, and let it be understood that the effect will follow the cause with 
the inevitableness of fate.—GErORGE HUNTINGTON in Lend a Hand for May 1896. 


Limitations of the Introspective Method in Ethics.—Galton’s investiga- 
tions have demonstrated that the exclusive use of introspection leads to nothing better 
than one-sided results. The “objective method” has been generally applied in psy- 
chology, but has hardly been attempted in ethics, although it is generally admitted 
that a large proportion of ethical problems are psychological in nature. The intro- 


spective method can be relied upon only if moral ideals and modes of judgment of the 
members of the highest races are identical. But this is not the case, as is shown by 
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the contradictions of the leading moralists themselves. Most of the discrepancies can 
be accounted for on the ground that each moralist kept his eyes fixed almost exclu- 
sively upon himself, and failed to notice important elements in the life of the race. 
Bentham, driven by the necessities of his work as a reformer to the study of ethics, dog- 
matically stated his own opinions of its fundamental problems. Only one already in 
sympathy with his conclusions could accept them. Such was Mill, to whose broad 
altruism the happiness of the race appealed as a worthy end. But Wundt was moved 
by the same work almost to disgust, and defined morality as service of the “general 
will.” Again, this is rejected by a reviewer as an inadequate end. Kant derives the 
commanding authority of morality from man’s supersensible origin and freedom from 
taint of connection with the world of time and sense. But to Schopenhaure, Kant’s 
sense of obligation meant simply fear of?punishment. To him sympathy is the only 
moral motive, while Kant and Spinoza do not regard sympathy as a virtue. To Kant 
the good will is the one good thing in life, while Sidgwick regards it as good only as 
a means to the production of good effects. If the position is taken that the experience 
of one moralist differs from that of another, these divergent statements are easily 
explained. When a person makes a systematic study of the moral life, following the 
common practice, some dominating motive of the society of which he is a member gets 
more than its share of attention, because it occupies a preéminent position among his 
own springs of action. Experiences different from his own are not recognized, because 
it is held that it is impossible to bring our ethical judgments into a system unless the 
grounds of approbation are reducible to asingle one. His neighbors are supposed to 
confound non-moral impulses with the moral motive. If this is true, the student of ethics 
must make an exhaustive study of the moral judgments of examples of all types of 
human nature. Such an investigation will disclose the existence of a considerable 
number of moral motives. Among civilized men ot this century there are at least four. 
The first may be termed the teleological, the second esthetic, the third logical, and 
the fourth is unreasoned sentiment. If one imagines that the problem can be solved 
in the absence of a complete acquaintance with these judgments in all their varying 
forms, he deceives himself as to his relation to society and his own past. “The 
scientific man has, above all things, to aim at self-elimination in his judgments, to 
provide an argument which is true for each individual as for himself.” Until this is 
done a science of ethics is impossible.—F. C. SHARP in Zhe Philosophical Review, May 
1896. Ginn & Co. 


The Agricultural Movement.—At the meeting of the International Agricul 
tural Congress at Brussels last September, a paper was read by M. Parisel on the 
importance of forests. They have an influence upon temperature, rendering it more 
equable. They hold more vapor, and the rainfall is more abundant in wooded, than 
in bare countries. Observations made at Nancy from 1867 to 1888 showed that the 
rainfall in wooded districts was to that of unwooded as 100 to 79, and observations at 
the same place, from 1878 to 1888 showed that the evaporation in the former districts 
was to that in the latter as 1 to 3.22. Reports were also made on the organic débris 
of forests, the uses of the horse chestnut, and other subjects related to forestry.—G. 
Fouquet, Le Mouvement Agricole, in Journal des Economistes, May 1896. Paris: 
Librairie Guillaumin et Cié. 


Banks of Emission in Switzerland.— The first of these, the bank of Berne, 
was established in 1834, but the development of the system has been since 1860. By 
1870 there were twenty-seven establishments issuing bank bills. This multiplicity of 
banks of issue was the natural consequence of the economic and political decentrali- 
zation which prevailed in Switzerland. The freedom of the banks is not limited by 
law; and the greatest diversity exists among them. The banks were isolated and 
their bills could not circulate beyond their own cantons. In 1869 the total emis- 
sion in Switzerland was 18,468,000 francs for a population of 2,500,000. This had 
increased to 25,000,000 francs in 1871, and to 65,000,000 francs in 1874. Many of the 
banks were unable to redeem their notes. In 1870 it was proposed to pass laws simi- 
lar to those of the United States; and the constitution of 1874 granted the federal 
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government the right to control banks of issue. But the cantons having state banks 
opposed the law when it was submitted to the people, and the reform was defeated. 
However, many of the people were in favor of some restriction, and twenty-one of the 
thirty-five banks, desirous of conciliating public opinion, entered into an agreement, 
July 8, 1876, to receive each other’s notes, and established a central bureau or clearing 
house. This secures an inter-cantonal circulation of considerable ability; but the 
fact that so many banks kept out of the association proved sufficient to defeat the pro- 
posed reforms. Yet the creation of a federal monopoly was obvious to the public. 
The law of 1881 secured some relief. It provided that banks of issue must have a 
capital of not less than 500,000 francs and must not issue bills to more than double the 
amount of their capital, and must keep on hand metallic money to the amount of 40 
per cent. of their circulation. Various securities are accepted for the other 60 per 
cent. An inspector is to publish statements of the condition of the banks. The law 
also provided for uniform notes. The authorized circulation of all the banks was 
182,470,000 francs in 1894. They have a reserve of coin amounting to 92,000,000 
francs. A new article was added to the constitution in 1891 by a vote of 231,000 to 
158,000, authorizing the establishment by the confederation of a single bank of issue. 
In 1894 the council finally decided to establish such a state bank. ‘The capital of the 
bank is to be 25,000,000 francs and is to be furnished by the confederation and the can- 
tons. General surveillance will be exercised by the federal assembly and administra- 
tive authority by a committee of direction composed of six members, under the perma- 
nent control of a council of the bank composed of twenty-one members.—ACHILLE 
VIALLATE, “Les Banques d’emission en Suisse,” in Journal des Economistes, May 1896. 
Paris: Librairie Guillaumin et Cie. 


Labor and the Injunction.—<A bill is pending in congress, presented at the 
request of the American Federation of Labor, preventing the United States courts, sit- 
ting as courts of equity, from punishing for contempt when the contempt consists of 
acts for which the offending party is indictable. Equity jurisdiction is barred from the 
punishment of crime. An injunction is never used for punishment, but to prevent 
wrongs to property which would be irreparable. The use of the injunction, in this 
country, to prevent aggressions of organized labor, occurred only once before 1890, 
and that was to prevent continued trespass to land. A violation of injunction is con- 
tempt of court and is punishable by fine or imprisonment on order of the chancellor. 
The offender must appear in person without right of being heard ; he may not demand 
to be tried by jury, nor to be confronted with the witnesses, nor to be allowed to pub- 
licly discuss the admissibility of evidence; he has no right to a review of the proceed- 
ings, nor an appeal to the pardoning power. The only remedy for abuse of power by 
the chancellor is impeachment. In the case of Debs a writ of habeas corpus was 
denied by the supreme court on the ground that the entire force of the nation may be 
used to brush away obstructions to interstate commerce, and that an injunction might 
be issued in aid of the executive without regard to whether the government's property 
was endangered, and without regard to whether the acts enjoined were criminal. Yet 
the lower court had based its decision exclusively on the anti-trust statute. The 
injunction has proved inefficient to prevent irreparable injury to property. As directed 
against the commission of crime it does not prevent except as it forbids that which is 
already forbidden by law; whereas in civil cases what was before a mere violation of 
contract becomes punishable criminally. Nor is the injunction the only remedy in 
criminal cases; for the offender is already subject to indictment and arrest. There are 
two objections to its use: it infringes one of the fundamental guarantees of personal 
liberty—the right of trial by jury; and it tends to impair the already insufficient confi- 
dence in our criminal procedure.—EVANS WOOLLEN, in Vale Review, May 1896. 


Commercial Relations of the Poor.—When we consider how large a part of 
the great fortunes have been made by investments, and how few people who have 
made any considerable saving have abstained from venturesome investments, we get 
an idea of the very small proportion of people who are contented with the safe 
interests obtained from a bank. When the poor are condemned for not appreciating a 
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bank account, it must be remembered that very few of the more prosperous classes are 
contented with that standard. Investments are cut off from the poor, and a larger 
proportion of fraudulent agents are found among them. Among the poor, insurance 
stands simply as a guarantee of slight reimbursement after the death of the wage 
earner, and actually does little more than provide for an extravagant funeral. Perhaps 
the greatest evils are connected with child insurance. About 1000 agents canvass 
New York for this class of insurance, and about 1,000,000 policies are issued. If the 
insured pays premiums to the full amount of the policy, the money is not available 
unless he continues to pay premiums until his death. Flaws are frequently made in 
writing policies preventing payment when premiums have been regularly made. If the 
insured is ill, the agent frequently refrains from calling, knowing that if premiums are 
not paid within two weeks of death, there will be no payment of the policy. Probably 
two-thirds of the policies lapse, though seldom without a struggle on the part of the 
insured. When such insurance is compared with that secured from regular companies, 
the inequalities of advantage are apparent. In regard to rent, the thrifty must pay for 
the unthrifty and irregular. If the poor man has to resort to law, he must employ a 
lawyer who has little ability, will hold on to his client as long as possible, and who 
arouses distrust in the mind of the judge. The courts are not hopelessly corrupt, but 
victory lies with brains which cost money. The rich man can borrow at a low rate of 
interest, and have the use of the property given as security. But the poor man must 
borrow at 30 per cent. and pawn his property as security. Another disadvantage of 
the poor is in the purchase of furniture on the installment plan at excessive prices and 
frequent losses from failure to make payments. ‘There can be no relief for this situa- 
tion except through legislation.—J. B. REYNOLDs, in Yale AXeview, May 1896, New 
Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 


Necessity of a Psychological and Sociological Interpretation of the 
World .—Transcendent monism places the unity of the physical and psychical in one 
substance, as that of Spinoza, in one force, as that of Spencer, or in one unknown. 
The theory which makes the physical and the psychical two parallel aspects of one 
and the same unknowable reality is a dualism in fact, encompassed by a unity wholly 
neminal and abstract. This is a pseudo-monism, without application in theory 
or in practice. The true monism is found bythe reduction of the psychical to 
the physical or the reduction of the physical to the psychical. Two principal 
attempts are made to form one idea of the universe: (1) In its general laws 
or forms; (2) In its foundation and elements. The positivism of Comte and Littré 
is bounded by mathematical, physico-chemical, biological, and sociological laws, 
while the psychological laws are neglected. All scientific laws tend to this conclusion: 
there has been in the universe unity of composition. The consciousness of other men 
and of other animals is a mean term which warrants the passage from a philosophy of 
law toa philosophy of beings. A philosophy at once speculative and ethical opens to 
me the heart of things and authorizes me to conceive of my consciousness as a revela- 
tion of other consciousnesses, as well as a means of action to them. Intelligence 
depends on the life, which itself depends on that which we call matter; but how can 
we say that matter is truly foreign to the whole psychic element? The individual in 
exclusive particularity is an abstraction, since the individual does not exist. When we 
live our proper life, we live the universal life. It is unintelligible to explain experience 
except as produced by a mental function. The general properties which we assign to 
objects of exterior perception are the qualities of processes of perception themselves. 
Such phenomena are in such representations the results of psychical activity. The 
objects are the products of the subject. The true monism ought to be the unity of 
the subjective and objective points of view. The mechanical synthesis of the world is 
not a point of view which unifies the quantitative relations in space and time. The 
biological conception of the universe, which makes it a living organism, where all is in 
functional correlation, is superior to this. But the biological is on one side, an appli- 
cation of the mechanical, on the other, by its sensitive element, of the psychical soci- 
ology, which implies the psychological, ishes a better type of the most important 
laws of universal synthesis. Human reason is in great part, a social product. Our 
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intellectual structure is explained by our social life. There is a social grammar, as 
well as a social logic, and that grammar is a science of life. The entire world appears 
as a society in process of formation. Selection in general is the choosing of beings 
the most capable of satisfying the fundamental appetite, not only in the present 
moment, but in the whole course of their existence, not only in their individual life, 
but in the race as well. The attempts to reduce society to an organism ought to be 
opposed. If society is an organism, it is such only in its rudimentary stages. The 
chief difference between an organism and society is that in an organism the cells are 
deprived of their true consciousness for the benefit of the whole, while in society the 
individual posesses the true consciousness, and social consciousness is only the coinci- 
dence of individual consciousnesses in certain common sentiments. Al! admit that it 
is impossible to treat society as an organism without extending the organic idea to 
conditions which have developed the social life of humanity. Idealistic monism posits 
universal relationships and a universal society in affirming the identity of that which is 
within with that which is without us.—A. FourLi&e, “ Necessité d’une Interpretation 
Psychologique et Sociologique du Monde,” Revue Philosophigue, May 1896. 


The Fabian Society.—This society was founded some thirteen years ago by a 
group of obscure social reformers, whose avowed object was to effect the moral regen- 
eration of society. The society accepts the Collectivist doctrine with all of its conse- 
quences, and is a powerful antagonist of anarchism in all its forms. That which is 
peculiar to the society is its method: it proposes to conquer by delay—by education 
However, it also believes in striking when the time comes, and striking hard,~ The 
members of the society are divided into local groups, and are expected to participate 
in the work according to their power and their means. The total membership is about 
six hundred ; it does not permit indiscriminate additions to its membership. The mem- 
bership includes many journalists, poets, economists, historians, members of the Lon- 
don School Board and County Council, and similar influential personages. The soci 
ety publishes many pamphlets, differing from much socialistic literature, inasmuch as 
every fact and statistic quoted is carefully authenticated. Their most important publi- 
cation is the volume entitled: “‘ Essays on Socialism,” which has had an enormous cir- 
culation.—SIDNEY WEBB, in 7he Revue de Paris for March 1896. 


Why Progress Is by Leaps.—Each new discovery in science and art becomes 
an aid to all previous discoveries. Such an invention is not a mere addition to man’s 
achievements—it isa multiplier of them. The sciences and arts are series of permuta- 
tions, where the newest of the factors, because newest, multiplies all the factors that 
went before. This is well illustrated in the use of fire by primitive man, or in that of 
electricity in recent times. Electricity inthe past century has proved to be the creator 
of a thousand material resources; the cornerstone of physical regeneration; a stimulus 
to the moral sense, by making what otherwise were an empty wish rise to sympathy ful- 
filled ; while in more closely binding up the good of the bee with the welfare of the hive, 
it is an educator and confirmer of every social bond. The principle of permutation, illus- 
trated in both fire and electricity, interprets not only the vast expansion of human empire 
won by a new weapon of prime power, it explains also why these accessions are brought 
under rule with ever-accelerated pace. Every new talent but clears the way for the 
talents newer still, which are born from it. This principle accounts for the leaps of 
progress, human and general, for the acceleration of that progress, and for there being 
chapters missing in its story—GEORGE ILEs, in 7he Popular Science Monthly for 
June 1896. 


Solution of the Race Problem.—If the negroes were evenly distributed through- 
out the United States they would constitute only about 12 per cent. of the population 
and there would be no race problem. The race problem exists because of concentra- 
tion in certain localities. These are (1) lowlands along the Atlantic coast, where there 
are 2,700,000negroes and 1,800,000 whites; (2) the Mississippi bottoms, where there 
are 501,405 whites and 1,101,134 negroes; and (3) the Texas Black belt, where there 
are 82,310 whites and 126,297 blacks. Elsewhere the negroes form from 10 to 30 per 
cent. of the total population. In only one of these black districts are the negroes 
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increasing at a greater ratio than the whites. The race question will solve itself by 
the distribution of the negroes. Due to their failure as farmers and the resulting 
movement towards mining and factory employments, the movement of the negroes is to 
the North and the white immigration into the South.—A. S. VAN DE GRAFF in the 
Forum for May 1896. 


: Railways of the World.—The greatest extension of railways took place during 
the period 1885-1889, when 108,600 kilometers were built, an increase of 22.3 per 
cent. During succeeding five-year periods, the increase wasas follows: 1886-1890 — 
101,407 km., 19.6 per cent.; 1887-1891 —84,917 km., 15.4 per cent.; 1888-1892 — 80,- 
135 km., 14 per cent.; 1889-1893 — 75,086 km., 12.6 per cent.; 1890-1894 — 71,623 
km., 11.6 per cent. At the close of 1894, 364,975 km., or more than half of the total 
length of 687,550 km., had been built in America. On that continent the rate of 
increase had fallen from 47,062 km., 15.4 per cent., in the years 1888-1892 to 42,678 
km., 13.4 per cent., in 1889-1893, and to 34,399 km., 10.4 per cent., in 1890-1894. 
The combined capitalization of railways at the end of 1894 was 3436 million dollars. 
or an average of $49,900 per kilometer. The rate of increase, total length, cost, etc., 
for the various parts of the world are shown in the following summary : 


i Length at end of capitalization 
; i . km. of lation of coun- 
Kilometers 
maa! Germany.........| 42,869 45,462 $2,662,110,000 | $60,299 540,500 51,370,000 
Austria-Hungary..| 27,015 30,038 1,570,342,000 57,671 676,700 43,456,000 
36,672 39,979 2,940,559,000 $1,202 536,400 38,343,000 
Great Britain..... 32,297 33,6041 4.692,320,000 | 139,483 314,600 39,134,000 
) Rest of Europe....| 84,588 | 96,180 3:731,270,000 | 54,344 | 7,720,300 196,947,000 
United States. .... 268,409 | 288,460 10,796,47 3,000 39,124 | 7,752,800 68,275,000 
ae British America ...| 21,509 | 25,966 887,975,000 37,380 | 9,060,800 5,149,000 
West Indies...... 2,338 167,400-+- 2,136,000-+- 
it Central America. . 1,000 449,600 3,248,000 
. ai) British India...... 26,299 30,220 1,077,769,000 36,104 5,143,100 290,593,000 
2,333 3,600 53,860,000 | 34,228 382,400 41,388,000 
at Rest of Asia...... 2,907 co 5,410,800-++- 61,116,000+ 
Australia and 
Ve Pacific Islands..} 18,947 22,202 585,903,000 28,638 | 8,206,100 4,251,000 


Ap In the above table the items under capitalization are not complete even for the 
ie countries where figures are given. These items are omitted altogether for Portugal, 
Greece, Turkey, Malta, Jersey, and Man. In no instance is the capitalization given 
for the complete length of railways in the respective countries, but the lengths neglected 
are relatively unimportant and would not change the average capitalizaton per kilo- 
a. meter. This for Europe is $74,212, and for the rest of the world, $36,555. — ARCHIV 
ae)! Fir EIsENBAHNWESEN, Heft 3, 1896. 


i i Restriction of Immigration.—By this is not meant the straining out from the 
vast throng of foreigners arriving at our ports a few thousands of persons, deaf, 
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dumb, blind, idiotic, insane, pauper or criminal. The necessity for this is now gener- 
ally conceded, and to a considerable extent such provisions are enforced. The ques- 
tion today is of protecting the American rate of wages, the American standard of 
living, and the quality of American citizenship from degradation through the tumul- 
tuous access of vast throngs of ignorant and brutalized peasantry from the countries 
of Eastern and Southern Europe. The principle of population is intensely sensitive 
of social and economic changes. Social classes have resulted from immigration. The 
general growth of luxury among certain classes has been a result. Americans refuse 
to perform certain kinds of labor because of immigration, rather than, as popularly 
supposed, immigration resulting from demand for such a grade of laborers. Certain 
general changes demand a change of attitude towards the immigration question. 
These are (1) the exhaustion of free public lands; (2) fall of agricultural prices; (3) 
the existence of a labor problem. Our highest duty to charity and to humanity is to 
make this great experiment here, of free laws and educated labor, the most trium- 
phant success that can possibly be attained. In this way we shall do far more for 
Europe than by allowing its city slums and its vast reservoirs of degraded peasantry to 
be drained off upon our soil. FRANCIS A. WALLER, in Zhe Atlantic Monthly for 
July 1896. 


The Codperation Movement in France.—The editor seeks state help but is 
willing to accept any socialized effort which promises relief. A beginning of coép- 1 

oun- eration was made in 1848. The idea was to build up “productive” enterprises. } 
Almost all disappeared. Under the Second Empire a new attempt was made, about 
1863. The war of 1870-1 checked the movement. In 1876-7 the workmen’s 
congresses of Paris and Lyons started anew. Resolutions favorable to codéperation 
were passed, but little was done. In 1879, under the leadership of Jules Guesde, a 
10 follower of Karl Marx, the collectivists gained control and a resolution was passed at 
0 the congress of Marseilles which said: “Whereas the societies of production and 
0 consumption, being unable to ameliorate the lot of any but a small number of privileged 
0 persons, cannot assuredly be considered as sufficientiy powerful means to attain the 
0 emancipation of the proletariat, etc.” Socialism triumphed. In 1885, however, a 
5 new start was made. There were in 1895, 1197 societies for “consumption” in all 
D parts of France. They belong to the Rochdale type; sell at retail price, for cash, 
0 and distribute a bonus according to the amount of purchase. There are only about 
> 81 societies of “production” 40 of which are in Paris. The article gives statistics 
) of German, Belgian, English and Italian coéperation movements. The difficulties of 
) securing organization are the opposition of small shopkeepers who fear the coépera- 
4 tive stores, the feebleness of social cohesion, the tendency to expect everything from 
) the state, and the antagonism between the rural protectionists and the urban free- 
traders.—Za Revue Socialiste, April 1896, p. 407. 


+ Economics of Improved Housing. — Of 160,000 people in London who live 
t in real model tenements, less than 25 per cent. reside in premises owned by philan- 

thropic associations. In America, out of avowedly commercial enterprises engaged in 

furnishing improved housing facilities, but one paid less than § per cent. Two semi- 
‘ii philanthropic housing corporations found in America paid 4 per cent. In Europe but 
3 out of 29 commercial housing corporations failed to earn at least 4 per cent., while 
19 earned § per cent. or more. Of the European semi-philanthropic assuciations, 10 
out of 14 earned 4 per cent. or more. Of them all 88 - cent. were successful, 6 per 
cent. earned a saving-bank rate of interest, and the others earned less. This success 
has been achieved under favorable sanitary arrangements. The Peabody Trust in 
London houses 20,000 people, and earns 3 per cent. on property which cost $533 per 
room and rents for §2 cents per room per week. The Guinness Trust earns the same 
rate ona weekly rental of 45 cents per room. The analysis shows that 5 per cent. and 
a safe reserve can be earned on model tenements anywhere at the customary rents, 
when the cost per room does not exceed $500. Improvement in rapid transit facilities, 
especially if fares are reduced, has an important influence on this problem. It is not 
desirable to make this class of buildings too attractive, for with moderate results par- 
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simonious members of the better classes would monopolize advantages intended for 
the poor. Coéperative building associations have rendered individual and social 
service but they present three drawbacks: too great expense to borrowers: difficulty 
in securing suitable business management; loss in case of death of borrower before 
payments are completed. A better plan was originated in Belgium in 1889, and is 
now being tried in France and Germany as well. Loans are made from the govern- 
ment savings banks to intermediate responsible parties, who form a corporation and 
pay in 10 per cent. of the capital stock. The workingman to whom a loan is made 
must pay down 10 per cent. of the cost of the property he desires to purchase. The 
company advances him one-third of the unpaid value of the property and the savings- 
banks loan to him through the company the balance upon a first mortgage. The 
borrower chooses a period of time in which to pay his obligations, and insures his 
life with the insurance department of the bank, in order to reimburse the bank in case 
of death during the period of liquidation and to secure his family in possession of the 
property. To the premium of about 6 per cent. for risk and expenses, is added the 
annual interest on the sum due at 4 per cent. The borrower then simply pays this 
installment for both property and insurance. — E. R. L. GouLp, in Yale Review, May 


1896. 


The Conception of Morality in Jurisprudence.—Jurisprudence has retro- 
graded because it is founded on a false view of life and an inadequate conception of 
morality. Socially and politically the supreme authority rests upon morality, and 
oniy as its decrees coincide with the moral sentiments of the community are they 
possessed of force. What ought to be and what is cannot be separated. A com- 
prehensive science of what is law contains in itself a theory of what ought to be law. 
Law is the living product of an organic society. 

Whatever rights the individual conscience may possess, it can never be superior 
to society; so the jurist has a reasonable though mistaken horror of the “ought to 
be.” Scientific jurisprudence now rests upon the assumption that law is the command 
of an unlimited sovereign power. A contract comtra bonos mores is void only when it 
violates a rule of law, not because it tends to produce wrong. The view of obedience 
as an end in itself is inadequate. Life is more than conformity to law; it is organic 
growth. Moral life is a continuous evolution, the principles of which are constant, 
but which is not itself to be found in any mechanical arrangemeni; it cannot be 
summed up in a series of imperatives; it is spiritual and consists in a growth 
towards an ideal. Obedience to law is a means to an end, which is the realization of 
the true nature of man. 

The jurist treats law as static. Law is broader than a mass of rules; it is the 
highest organic form of the moral life. The content and significance of statutes 
are supplied through judicial interpretation by the social self-consciousness of the 
nation. The true science of law must endeavor to determine the exact nature of law 
and of the forces which have produced it, the forces which are tending to its pres- 
ervation, and the forces which are constantly modifying it. The law is the neces- 
sary product of social life, and as such is inseparable from morality. The unity of 
life is absolute. Society has no existence apart from individuals and no individual 
exists beyond the organization of society and the reach of law. (T. W. TAYLOR in 
The Philosophical Review, January 1896. Boston: Ginn & Co.) 


Mutual Aid Amongst Modern Men.—The mutual aid tendency is deeply 
interwoven in all the past evolution of the human race. Economical and social insti- 
tutions, in so far as they are the creation of the masses, new ethical systems, and new 
religions have all originated from this same tendency. The ethical progress of the 
race is simply the extension of this principle. This principle has developed through 
the savage tribe, the village community, the medieval guilds, the medizval republics. 
These gave way before the all-absorbing authority of the state which favored the 
development of a narrow-minded individualism. The destruction of mutual aid insti- 
tutions has been going on for four hundred years, yet hundreds of millions continue to 
live under such institutions. The communal village did not disappear of its own 
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accord but was destroyed by the state throughout Europe, and many traces of communal 
possessions still remain. Along with these persist great numbers of mutual aid habits 
and customs, especially in continental Europe. These possess great economical 
value, but a greater ethical value. The recent rapid extension of agricultural syndicates 
in France, similar associations in Germany, village communities and peasant associa- 
tions in Russia, similar institutions among the less civilized people of Asia and Africa all 
attest the very general importance of such institutions. The nucleus of mutual support 
institutions, habits and customs remains alive with the millions; and they prefer to 
cling to their customs, beliefs, traditions rather than accept the teachings of a war of 
each against all, which are offered to them under the title of science, but form no 
science at all. (PRINCE KROPOTKIN, in Zhe Nineteenth Century, January 1896.) 


Social Evolution.—The complexity of social life among human beings sug- 
gests that biological conceptions cannot without criticism and perhaps modification 
be applied to social phenomena In every period the prevalent notion of what con- 
stitutes scientific treatment depends upon what happens to be the predominant sci- 
ence of the time. The socioliogist must not assume that there are no other factors in 
social evolution than in organic evolution, nor that natural selection means the same 
thing in human society that it does among plants and animals. Industrial and com 
mercial competition is far more closely analogous to the struggle for existence in the 
organic world than is a war between nations. War has been a more important factor 
than industrial competition in producing social orgamisms, as distinct from mere 
aggregates. It is not enly through slow and deadly natural selection that the various 
elements of civilization have been produced and preserved. Many elements are 
transmitted by social inheritance, not by heredity in the biological sense. Conscious- 
ness and reflection may result from natural selection, but once orginated they often 
lead to supplementing or supplanting natural selection by artificial selection. A 
habit, which otherwise could disappear only with the extinction of all individuals 
practicing it, may be changed without the extinction of the race. 

Kidd’s assumption that religion is what induces individuals to subordinate their 
interests to those of the social organism is solely a deduction from the general theory 
of natural selection. If what exists everywhere is due to natural selection, and there- 
fore furthers social utility, reason must serve the same purpose here ascribed to reli- 
gion. But Kidd regards reason as antagonistic to social interests. Independent of 
and prior to all religious sanctions there is a social instinct. Under conditions of 
modern life, in proportion as religions remain uninfluenced by rationalism they 
become sources of national weakness, not of strength. 

In social evolution the transmission of a type of civilization may become more 
diffused because more fitted to survive in the struggle for existence with other types 
of civilization. The assimilative power of national civilization may be more impor- 
tant than numerical increase of the race. Natural selection cannot be humanized 
by the altruistic sentiment without ceasing to produce the survival of the fittest. 
The difficulty in the way of adopting rational artificial selection arises mainly from 
non-rational religious sentiments. To give equal social opportunities and avoid 
deterioration of the race, we must have socialistic organization of industry and a sys- 
tem of artificial selection. (Davip G. RITCHIE in /nternational Journal of Ethics. 
January 1896. Philadelphia. 


Programme of a Course in Sociology. By MARrcrL Bernits.—Two lead- 
ing articles in the Revue /nternationale de Sociologie for December 1895 and January 
1896. The former article is notable chiefly for its clear delimitation of soctety as a 
primordial and unique reality, and thus a proper object of study. Remainder of first 
article acutely criticises numerous misconceptions of the relation of societary to ante- 
cedent phenomena; but misconceptions likely to bother beginners rather than proper 
interpretations of the fundamental conceptions of mature contemporary sociologists. 
The second article reaches the conclusion that the proper content of sociology falls 
into three divisions: (1) Analysis of social solidarity as a fact of present knowledge, 
a real fact of consciousness as reality reaching beyond the individual: collective or 
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sociological psychology. (2) The study of social evolution, or social solidarity in history, 
i. ¢., philosophy of history or history of civilization. (3) If social life is always in part 
composed of elements already fixed, it is always partially composed of collective tend- 
encies, ideas, inspirations, and we need to appraise the value of these. Solidarity is 
not a fact once for all accomplished. It is an ideal capable of realization in the 
future. Society is a becoming, and the future is not wholly contained in the past. 
Sociological idealism, the relative value of past and future. Thus sociology will be 
the center of sociological ethics, not be separated from existing realities, but not to be 
reduced to mere discovery of standards of customs in nations or epochs. 

These different problems complement each other. Every question presented by 
social life may be considered in its relation to each of points of view, nor is a social 
question truly solved until it has been considered under each of these aspects. 
(Giard et Brigre, 16 Rue Soufflot, Paris.) 


A Phase of Social Selection.—The quality of population is conditioned on the 
one hand by the laws of heredity and upon the other by the laws of selection. Of these 
forces heredity is the great conservator; but this tendency is overcome by the trans- 
forming forces of selection. The forces which determine the multiplication of certain 
elements of the population and the decrease or extinction of others are rather those 
arising from the character of that society than from external nature. The relation 
between the forces of social selection and the racial composition of populations is 
fundamental. “Dissociation” designates a subordinate and usually a preparatory 
phase of this selection. Dissociation by stratification results from the subsidiary 
struggle for comfort, wealth, power, social position, etc. Dissociation by displacement 
takes the form of the geographical separation of different elements through the migra- 
tion of one or another among them. Colonization and emigration are the means of a 
vast selective process. Less conspicuous but not less important, are those emigrations 
within a single country, from region to region, from highlands to plains, from the rural 
to the urban districts. Especially in this last case the selective process tends to 
eliminate the migratory element, for the cities are the great consumers of population. 
European populations are mainly composed of two types, the dolicocephalic and the 
brachycephalic. The latter type is industrious, frugal, often receptive and intelligent. 
The former is the less uniform and mediocre, of higher capacity, more enterprising and 
self-reliant, and have ruled most of the great civilizations. This element is being con- 
centrated in cities by means of the dissociative action of migration, and hence is 
becoming displaced. Direct proof of this law is now available in large quantity. Very 
recent investigations widen the scope of the generalization, by showing that migration, 
not merely urban immigration but movement in general, is especially characteristic of 
the dolicocephalic element of the population ; that this type is characterized by greater 
general mobility. (C.C. CLosson in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, January 


1896.) 


Sociology and Democracy.—One of the first discoveries of sociology appears 
to increase the historic importance of masses of peoples at the expense of individuals. 
Our consciousness is nothing more than the point of intersection of social ideas. Our 
sentiments, knowledge, tastes, duties are borne only in and through society. But, on 
the other hand, sociology lowers what it elevates. The qualities of aggregates are 
different from the sum of their elements. Being heterogeneous, not homogeneous as 
claimed by Spencer, the powers of men neutralize each other, and cannot be added 
together. Thinking in masses, they are inferior to themselves taken singly. The 
more intelligent lower themselves ; but the less intelligent cannot elevate themselves. 
Since, in evolution, the inferior faculties, being the more ancient, are more surely 
transmitted, the units of society resemble one another on their inferior side, while the 
superior units differ among themselves by their very superiorities. The intellects are 
not joined ; they become equalized by lowering themselves. The homogeneous quali- 
ties form the collective opinion; but the heterogeneous qualities are the superior. By 
being surrounded by the consciousness of his fellows, the individual loses much of the 
consciousness and reflection necessary to the exercise of his superior faculties. This 
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happens less through rational discussion than by unconscious imitation. In a collective 
conviction ideas proper are always weaker than unreasoned images and associations. 
The cause of the excessive sensibility of an aggregate is also the cause of its /eeble in- 
telligence. The union of individuals also gives to each of them the feeling of great 
power, at the same time the feeling of responsibility is weakened. Aggregates are not 
inferior to individuals at every point. As they destroy the sentiment of responsibility, 
they restrain the egoistic act. Intensity of feeling is increased while intelligence is 
degraded by the union. In short, sociology has demonstrated that the society is dif- 
ferent from the sum of its parts. Contemporary movements are democratic. All gov- 
ernments tend to come more and more under the influence of the people. Spencer 
holds that the organic conception requires democracy. The units of the organism are 
discrete and conscious. Society is not the end of the individual, but the individual the 
end of society. Coéperation is no longer forced, but voluntary. The progress of 
representative and elective government is a necessary consequence of the passage of 
the military form of society into the industrial. ‘Tarde says the mechanism of imitation 
explains the democratic movement. Durkheim thinks the division of labor requires 
equality. The more labor is divided, the more individuals differ in functions of ideas. 
The solidarity is not mechanical but organic. The three agree that the evolution of 
society requires equal liberty, and what logically follows — general discussion and de- 
liberation, and the power of the masses. 

Thus sociology maintains the two theses: (1) The impotence of the popular in- 
tellect ; (2) the all-powerfulness of the popular will. The force of large sentiments may 
well be preferred to the influence of narrow intelligence. Democracy has reason to be 
proud of its achievements. The development of the critical spirit is a manifestation of 
the liberty of thought. Thus the worst consequences of the first thesis are counteracted. 
Those who would choose between democratic means and ends, and, because the people 
are not capable of perceiving their true interests, guard them by diminishing their 
powers, would defeat their own purpose. It is impossible to pursue democratic ends 
and reject democratic means. Yet we are not able to reconcile the first and second 
theses.-(C. BoUGLE in Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. January 1896. Paris: 
Armand Collin et Cie.) 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF 
SOCIOLOGY. 
II. POLITICAL ECONOMY; GENERAL AND THEORETICAL. 


The facts for most of the characterizations below were obtained from the editors, The charac- 
terizations of those periodicals for which no such information has been received are based mainly on 
inspection of the files. Characterizations of the latter class are brac 

The classification of periodicals into Technical Sociology, Political Fesnemy. etc., is necessarily 
only imately correct ; but this defect will be remedied by the i of journals in the last number 
of each volume and by a full alphabetical list of journals characterized when list is completed. 


Economic Journal :—First number, March 1891. Quarterly, 4 numbers. Per 
vol., 700 pp. Present vol. (January 1896) is No. 5. 20s. Macmillan & Co., New York 
and London. Back numbers complete. Edited by F. Y. Edgeworth and Henry 
Higgs. Official organ of the British Economic Association. Estimate of its editors : 
Its field, the science of economics as a whole; no particular tendency ; scientific and 
impartial. 

Economic Review :—First number, January 1891. Quarterly, 4 numbers. Per 
vol., 600 pp. Present vol. (January 1896) is No. 6. Ios. Rivington, Percival & Co., 
London. A few of the back numbers are out of print. Of these, January-April 
1891, can be obtained of E. Buckle, 60 Stanhope street, London, W.C. Edited by 
Rev. J. Carter, Rev. L. R. Phelps, and Rev. H. Rashdall. Owned and managed by 
the Oxford University branch of the Christian Social Union. Estimate by its editors : 
Discusses economic, social and Christian problems; practical and definitely Chris- 
tian; especially valuable for summaries of legislation and official reports, and its arti- 
cles on commercial morality and the function of the church in regard to social 
questions. 


Giornale degli Economisti :—First number, April 1875. Monthly at present; 
bi-monthly previous to June 1890. 6 numbers, per vol., 780 pp. Present vol. is No. 
12 of second series, beginning July 1890. 25 fr. Prof. M. Pantaleoni, 37 via Nazio- 
nale, Rome. The file of back numbers for the first series very incomplete and of the 
second series not quite complete. Edited by A. de Viti de Marco, and M. Panta- 
leoni, with the codperation of U. Mazzala and A. Tarli. Estimate of its editor: Its 
field, economics, pure and applied; finance and statistics; since 1890 has championed 
individualism, economic liberty, and classical political economy; especially distin- 
guished by its theoretical work in mathematical economics. 


Gunton’s Magazine :—Till January 1896 was called the Social Economist. 
First number, March 1891. Monthly. 6 numbers, per vol., 480 pp. Present vol. 
(January 1896) is No. 10. $2. Political Science Pub. Co., Union square, New York. 
Back numbers complete. Edited by George Gunton, President of the School of Social 
Economics, with the codperation of the faculty. Estimate of its editor: Its field, 
economics, statesmanship and sociology, applied rather than theoretic; stands for the 
American as distinguished from the English school of economics; distinguished by 
its scientific treatment of the protective principle, wages question and banking. 


Jahrbuch fir Gesetzgebung, Vervaltung und Volkswirthschaft in Deut- 
schen Reich :—(Formerly Jahr. f. Gesetzgeb. Verwaltung u. Rechtspflege des deuts. 
Reich. First number, 1876. M.6. Duncker and Humblot, Leipzig. Edited by G. 
Schmoller. Field and function indicated by its title; valuable also for reviews and 


lists of new publications). 
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Jahrbucher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik :— First number, 1863. 
Monthly. 6 numbers, per vol., 960 pp. Present vol. (January 1896) is No. 66. M. 30. 
Gustave Fischer, Jena. Complete sets of back numbers can be obtained of A. Asher, 
Berlin, or J. Baer, Frankfort. Edited by J. Conrad, assisted by L. Elster, Edg. Loen- 
ing and W. Lexis. Estimate of its editor: Its field, the whole province of political 
economy and statistics; maintains a medium position as to parties and programmes ; 
valuable for summary of economic literature and legislation of all countries. 


Journal des Economistes :— First number, December 1841. Monthly. 6 num- 
bers, per vol., 480 pp. Present volume (January 1896) is No. 108. 38 fr. Guillaumin 
et Cie, Paris. Set of back numbers complete can be obtained for 300 fr. Edited by 
G. de Molinari. Editor’s estimate: Is an exponent of economic science in all its 
orthodoxy and advocates free exchange in trade. [In justice to the journal it should 
be added that in addition its articles cover a wide range of socio-economic questions 
and it has a valuable feature in its “Chronique Economique,” conducted by the editor. } 


Journal of Political Economy :— First number, December 1891. Quarterly. 
4 numbers, per vol.,550 pp. Present vol. (January 1896) is No. 4. $3. Chicago 
University Press. Back numbers complete. Edited by J. L. Laughlin and T. B. Veb- 
len. Estimate of its editor: Its field, political economy; articles have dealt chiefly 
with practical questions; the past year the money question has received much 
attention. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics :— [First number, October 1896. Quarterly. 
4 numbers, per vol., 450 pp. Present vol. is No. 10. $2. George H. Ellis, Boston. 
Most of the back numbers are for sale by the publisher. Edited by Chas. F. Dunbar, 
assisted by F. U. Faussig, W. J. Ashley, and Edward Cummings, all members of the 
Harvard faculty. Devotes considerable space to the discussion of questions pertain- 
ing to economic theory, but does not negiect the practical side of economics. Each 
issue contains a valuable bibliography of new publications. ] 


Revue d’Economie Politique : — First number, January 1887. Monthly, except 
that the numbers for July and August are bound in one, and also the numbers for 
September and October. 12 numbers (in 10), vol., 1100 pp. 21 fr. Larose, 22 rue 
Souflot, Paris. Back numbers uncertain. Editors: Henri St. Marc is secretary of 
the editorial board, consisting of Charles Guide, Alfred Jourdan and several other 
professors of political economy in the French universities. Estimate of its editors : 
Its field, political economy, finance and sociology; has no exclusive tendency, which, 
tor a Freneh periodical, is a distinction; impartial and cosmopolitan. 


Yale Review : — Succeeded the New Englander and Yale Review, May 1892. 
Quarterly. 4 numbers, per vol., 450 pp. $3. Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, New 
Haven,Conn. Back numbers complete from May 1892. Edited by George P. Fisher, 
George B. Adams, H. W. Farnam, A. T. Hadley and J.C. Schwab. Editors thus far 
have been members of the Yale faculty. Estimate of its editor: Committed to no 
party or school, it aims to present the results of the most scientific and scholarly 
investigation in history and political science. [An examination of the files shows 
that the Review has to do with economy to such an extent that it seems best to include 
it in this group. ] 


Zeitschrift fur Volkswirschaft, Socialpolitik u. Verwaltung :— First 
number, January, 1892. Quarterly. 4 numbers, per vol., 640 pp. Present vol. is No. 
4. 10 fil. F. Tempsky, Verlagsbuchhandlung, Prague. Back numbers complete. 
Edited by E. von B6hm Bawerk. Is the organ of the Gesellschaft Osterreichischer 
Volkswirte. Estimate of its editor: Its field, political economy, statistics, and admin- 
istration; articies of all tendencies are admitted; valuable summary of Austrian 
economic legislation. 


[CorRECTION — The address of the Rivista di Sociologia, characterized in the 
May number, should read Palermo instead of Paterme.] 
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Annals de Institute internationale de Sociologie, 
T. 2. Paris, Giard et Briere. 

Avenel, G’d. Le Mecanisme de 'a vie modern. 
Paris, Colin & Cie. 366 pp., 4 frs. 

Comte, Auguste. Positive philosophy; freely 
translated and condensed by Harriet Mar- 
tineau, with an introduction by F. Harrison. 
N. Y., Macmillan & Co. 3 vo.. D. $4.50. 

Fanille, A. Les études recentes de sociologie. 
Paris, Giard & Briere. O., 1 fr. 


F. H. Principles of ad ed. 
N. Y., Macmillan. $3- 

Jean, société future. Paris, Stock. 

rs. 

Greef, uit. L’evolution des croyances et des 
doctrines politiques. Bruxelles, Mayolez et 
Audiarte. 331 pp., O., 4 frs. 

Haurion, M. Cours de science sociale. La sci 
ence sociale traditionelle. Paris, Larose. 432 
rrasserie, R Etudes de sociologie. De la 
forme graphique de l’evolution. Paris, Girard 


et Briere. 49 0. 
a J tein, Pestalozzi, Fichte, in ihre 
zur sozialen Frage 
t 


Barmen, Steinbom & Co. 79 pp., O. 
Paul de. La pathologie sox fale. Paris, 
rd et Briere. 332 pp., 8 frs 
Thomas. Methods of ‘social reform 
essays, critical and constructive. London, 


ohn Murray. 342 pp., O., 7s. 6d. 

Michel, Henry. L’ Tdee de I’Etat; essai critique 
sur l’historie des theories sociales politiques en 
France uis la Revolution. Ed. 2. Paris, 
Hachette & Co. 659 pp., ¢ frs. 

Molinari, G. de. Comment se resoudra la question 
— Paris, Guillaumin & Cie. 423 p., 3 


Patten: ~~ = N. The formulation of normal laws. 
Phil., Am. Academy of Polit. Soc. Science. ra5 

Patten, Simon N. The theory of social forces. 


Phil., Am. Academy of Political and Social 
Science. TSI pp., 
Regeneration. A reply to Max Nordau; with 


introduction by N. Murray wu N. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 311 

Schriften des Vereins f. 
Duncker & Humblot. Bd. 65, 562 pp., O., r2 
M 


Worms, R. De natura et methode sociologiae. 
Paris, Giard et Briere. 107 pp., O. 
Paris, Giard 


Worms, Organisme et ones. 
et Briere, 412 pp., O., 8 
Wuarin, L. Une vue a amie de la 


uestion 
Paris, 


sociale ; le problem, le methode. 
271 pp., S. 3 frs. 50, 
Statistics: Theory. 


Bertillon, Jacques. Cours elementaire de statis- 
tique administrative. Paris, Société d’Edi- 
tions Scientifiques. 599 pp., to frs. 
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D. 
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Taxation. 

Hame,C. T. Taxation and taxes in the United 
States under the internal revenue system, 1791 - 
1795. An historical sketch of the organization, 
development, and later modification of direct 
and excise taxation under the constitution. N. 
Y., T. ¥. Crowell. 293 pp. 

Seligman, E. R. in taxation. London, 

acmillan. 

Wagner, Adolphe. “Hamel litischen Okon- 
omie. 4. Hauptabtheil., eil. Die britische 
und franzésisc in ihre 
Entwicklung u, Gestaltung. Leipzig, C. 
Winter. 168 pp., O., 4 M. 


Women. 

Cleveland, Arthur Rackharn. Women under the 
Engl ish law, from the landing of the Saxons to 
the present time. London, Hurst & Blackett. 

780 

Eckenstein, Lena. Woman under monasticism. 
Chapters on saint lore and convent life between 


I 
ret, Jacaves, la science con- 
paraine, Aican. Paris. 
Hill, » Georgiana. Woman in English life from 
— to modern time. 2vols, 350 and 362 
pp., O., $5.70. 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


A selection mainly from the May and June numbers of American periodicals, and the April and May 
numbers of foreign periodicals. 
[FOR ABBREVIATIONS AND LIST OF MAGAZINES, SEE AT END OF INDEX. ] 


#sthetics: Art & Life, Vernon Lee, CoR., My., 


Stigion de la beauté, étude sur Ruski, 
Robert de la Lizeranne, RDM 

Agriculture: Studien zur 
Ay. und Agrarpolitik, Kar] Griinberg, 


GV 
Agricultura! depressions, W. D. Drysdale, EcR., 
lutte contre l’anarchie, F. 


hatmadeay: 3 of the iron into 
America, O. T. Mason, AA., Je. - 
Die skythischen mittleren 
Pau! Reinecke, ZE. 
A. P. A., Policy and power ol, + J. Traynor, 


WARK. Je. 
Arbitration, International : interna- 
tionale, Frederic P: » AMP. 
Tribunal of arbitration, J. R. Suskon LH., 
Internationa! arbitration, B. Moore, 
Archzology: La sculpture en Europe avant 
a greco-romaines, Salomon Reinach, 
Ant. 
Australia: et la Nouvelle-Zelande, 
Pierre Leroy- Beaulieu, RDM., Je. 1. 
Mann, Horace, F, W. Parker, EdR., 


Manning, Francis de Pressense, RDM., My. 1, 


Mill, John Stuart, =~ ~& 

George Peabody - k, Baugesell- 
schaft fiir Arbeiterwohnhauser, ‘‘ Peabody 
Trust” in London, J. Engler, Ar., Ap. 

Proudhon, Emile Faquet, RP., My. 15. 

Leon Say, G. Ris. 

Sa G. de M mari, M 

io present position t a t 
Oe. Bowne, SP., Ap. 

Building and loan associations: Les icates du 
— en Angleterre, Paul de Rousers, SS., 


Les "societés de construction aux états unis, 
Levasseur, RefS., My. 16. 
Capital: Examen critique de la Oo My moderne du 
capital, Henri Savatier, AC., My. 
Charity pI London Methods, C. S, 


aim of Charity Societies, 
ine 


Lowell, F., 
(For general summary of Charity Organizations 


see COR. ond CR.) 


> 

Christian Socialism: What is Christian Socialism 

. Carter, p- 

Christianity "Is Is the power of Christianity waning? 
K. Carroll, F., My 

Church: The rights of the chasch, H. Rashdall, 


EcR., Ap. 
The par Fy of the preacher to social subjects, 
John Day, NW., Je. a 
Cities: Greater New York, GM., 
(For general about progress of 
good city government see 
= et Neuropathique, Ch. Féré, RPh., 


n: banking movement 
W. Wallf, EcR, . 


ey et ses limites, Leo- 
Id Mabilleau, RefS., My: 
Die Russische ‘Bauernbank mit 


Berucksichtiguug des Polen, L. 
v. Zakrzewski, JGV 
Credit associations in » Germany, GM., My. 
ration, The Colonial, PSQ., Je. 
Criminology : How to arrest the increase of 
cides in America, I. C. Parker, NAR. 
Posthypnotic and criminal suggestion, 
N Id, PSM 
Publicity of crime, E. E. Hale, LH., My. 
Crime increased by enforcement of law, 


the 
The England 1 David- 


F., 
LLM liberté, E. d’Eichthal, RPP., My. 
Education: The evolution of modern scientific lab- 
oratories, W. H. -» My. 28. 


Evolution nd education, H, M. 
Stanley, kd Je. 
+= improvement of rural schools, J. H. 


Clare de Graffenied, 


question du jour: La femme & |’Université ; 
Les colleges de jeunes filles & Cambridge, SS., 


M 
Tre policy ¢ of oq education bill, A. M. Fair- 
cr 
ization government 
at the fifth annual 


“ee the Harvard Teachers Assoc., C, W. 
iot & others, EdR., My. 


| 
ap 
| 
| 
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a 
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The work of the London Schoo! Board, T. J. 
Macnamera, EdR.., Je. 

Do we ae a national university? E. 
ell, Ed., 

Harvard, Sarah Kenyon, GM., 


National education, C. L. A. Skinner, FR., My. 
Addresses at the first annual meeting of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools, J. B. Angell & others, SR., My. 
(For educational news in general see EAR., Sc.). 
Elections: Election of senators by popular vote, 
John Mitchell, F., Je. 

Le systeme electoral Autrichien et la représenta- 
tion des intéréts, Pierre Claudio-Jannet & 
others, RefS., Je. 1. 

Electricity, the a > of, in railroad work, Louis 
Duncan, J Fl. 

Electricity & the “horscles carriage problem, 
Wm. Baxter, Jr., EM., My. 

Environment and man in New England, N. S. 
Shaler, NAR., Je. 
Ethics: Deterioration of Soul, Vernon Lee, FR., 


P. Pow- 


e. 
L’esica sociale nei drammi di Enrico Ibsen, 
F jlippo Ermini, RISS., My. 
The limitations of the ag method in 
ethics, Frank Sharp, PhR., 
Evolution: Reproductive ‘Karl Pearson, 
NS., 
A new factor in evolution, J. M. Baldwin, AN., 


The hereditary mechanism & the search for the 
+ factors of evolution, H. F. Osborne, 
N 
Old & new theories of evolution (Review of 
Cape, Primary factors of organic evolution, 
and Reid, Present evolution of man). A. R. 
Wallace, Nt., Ap. 16. 
1] pitecantropo o la scimia-uomo ¢ la 7 del 
Vevoluzione, Antonio Neviani, RSo., Ap. 
L’origine della vita, A. Andres, RIF., My 
L’évolution de |’ éspece, F. 


The limits of evolution, G. H. Howison, NW., 
Je. 

Factory inspection: Die Fabrik-inspektion in Sud- 
deutschland ae des Jahres 1895, Max 
Quarck, NZ., 

Finance: Free "sain 
Clark, PSQ., 

The gold reser 
Party politics aid fi 


nd prosperity, J. B. 


PSQ., 
Ed. Cary, PSQ., 


Le regne de !’a:, cat, volie Leroy- 
RDM., Ap. 1 
Les — de fa mom. i¢, Ernest Babelon, SS., 


Die cdelmetall ewinnung und - Verwendung in 
den letzten sche ahren, W. Lexis, JNS., My. 

The situation in Colorado, YR., My. 

L’Assemblée Constituante et son ceuvre finan- 
ciere, Ch. Gomel, JEc., My. 

The we value and purchasing power of gold, 
H. M. Chance, EM., 

Remedy for monetary oe GM.., Je. 

A proposed clearing house currency,” GM., 

La situazione del mercato monetario, GEc., My. 

Due anni di finanza, Ant. Salandra, NA., My. 

bee the West needs free coinage, C. S. Thomas, 


, My. 
A, J; Utley, A., Je. 
De the 


problem, Logan 
McPherson, My. 
(For genera! information about finance see BMS., 


BMN, 


) 
Food: La des viandes, Charles- Roux, 
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Health: The Dm ty food: a great national in 
quiry, RRN,, Je 
The physical condition of the American people, 


E. Hitchcock, Jr., Chautauquan, My. 


Heredity: Lyell and Lamarckism: a reply to 
Prot. Brooks, J. 1. Canningham, NS,, My. 
oo on germinal selection, E. G. Conklin, 

Sc 
ar social: L’'Irelande d’autrefois, Ch. de 
Galan, SS. 
The land of the noonday sun, Walter Clark, A., 
My., also Je. 


L’état social en Gascogne au Xle siécle, Louis 
Batcave, RefS., Je. 1. 


Housing: The economics of improved housing, 


Need of better homes for wage-earners, Clare de 
Grafienried, F., My 
Immigration : Immigration from 
Senner, NAR., 
Restriction of 
Atlantic Monthly, Je. 
The restriction of immigration, Edward Bemis, 


Italy, Joseph 


Francis Walker, 


S., Je. 

Indian, Civilizing the American, Ruth Shefner, 

Je. 

Indians: Les races malaiques et americaines, 
Hamy, Ant., Ap. 

so ae (For information as to this see 


Insurance: Les assurances mutuelles ouvriéres, 
Eug. Rochetin, RPP., Ap. 
Internationa) law: La_ France et |’Angleterre 
sur le Niger: laliberté de navigation du fleuve, 
G. Ragelsperger, RPP., Ap. 
Labor wt parti du trav ail dans le Queensland, 
Ap. 

— and the injunction, Evans Woolen, YR., 

La et l’ouvriére dans |'industrie Ameri - 
caine, E, Levasseur, RPP., My. 

Un office internationale Po iT le protection du 
travail, Th, Curti, RPP., 

Die Lage der “in der Berliner 
Kuhne, JGV 

La retribuzione ae lavoro, Ciro de’ 
Luca, RISS., My 

Civil service its the inter- 
ong of working men, Herbert Welsh, AMC., 

L’operaio Americano, E. Levasseur, RiS., Ap. 

Pending problems for =o earners, A, E, Outer- 
bridge, Jr., PSM., 

(For general 
see BDL,, BOT., LG.) 
Land: The Groningen land lease system, James 

Gore, GM., 
Law: Four Genie jurists, Munroe Smith, PSQ., 


Marchesi de 


,ation about labor 


e. 

The duty of the state in suits attac king . or 
bequests, Simeon Baldwin, ALRR 

The supreme court & its constitutional 1 = & 
power, Junius Parker, ALR., My. 

Status & tendencies of the Dartmouth college 
case, ALR., My 

Improvement in pleading, 
Fessenden, HLR., je. 

Privz atrecht, Eugen Huber, 


Franklin 
JGV., 
Props of the law, Ardemus Stewart, ALRR., 


The trial -< crime in France, Thomas Barclay 
HLR., 
Legisiation : MTine direct legislation movement & 
its leaders, Eltweed Pomeroy, A., Je. 
Political & municipal legislation in 1895, E. D, 
Durand, AAP., My. 
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Man: Man in his relation to the solar system, a 
subject for scientific re-examination, J. H. 
Smith, A., My. 

Marriage: Les coutumes du provence a 
du moyen age, Albe: beau, RefS., 


y. 
de la Chine — Le de l’em- 
pereur, Meyners JEc., Je 
Metric System, Herbert PS 
Municipal Government: Power of a cor- 
porations to regulate telephone charges, control 
streets and force — wires into conduits, 
H. C, McDougal, AL 
Negro meg The | solution of the 
race problem, A. S, Van de Graaf, 


(For of the work of parlia- 
mentary bodies see R 


P —_ Dewey on “{nterest and the will, 
Pestalozzi Ts Herbart, Wilhelm Rein. F., My. 
Penology: Les doctrines nouvelles du droit ~ 


E, Gauckler, RPe., Ap. 
The sig A convict in Europe, Samuel Bar- 
(Fo LH, ,Je. 
‘or information on the various aspects of penol - 
ogy see BG., RPe.). — 
Pscten | P Ueber einige Grundfragen der kant- 
en Philosophie, F. Standinger, ASP., 


Personlichkeit, M. J. Monrad, ASP., 

aspects of .. ei’s Philosophy, Hiralal 
Haldar, PhR., My.” 

Lotze’s Monism, C. S. Schiller, PhR., M 

Percep et ,» H, Bergson, M, 


My. 
Warum vertrauen wir den grundiegen den ny. 


Relief means of employment, T. ‘Mackay, 


P. 
The cultivation “a vacant city lots, M, A, Mik- 
kelsen, F 
Population : vraie loi + population, Paul 
Leroy - Beaulicu, 


Property : Notions de la P riété, et deux de ses 
charges ou fonctions, é Féret, AC., 
Pees Sexual purity, S. D, McConnell, S., 


La 1 Prostitution des Mineures, G. Leredu, RPe., 


a. vs. Free Trade: England’s return to 
protection, Geo, Gunton, GM., My. 
Psychology: The mental cure in ‘its — to 
modern thought, Horatio Dresser, A 
The will to believe, William James, ww 5 
Entwicklungsfaktoren der n: Friih- 
renaissance, Fr, Carstanjen, VWP.; Je. 
Die letzten Fi n der —y und 
Metaphysik, E. von Hartmann, 
La follia i Oielia, N. R. D’Alfonso, RIF, My. 
The accu’ and observation, 
Frederick Bolton, PsR., 
and the “Alexander Shand, 
i., Ap. 
Zur Diagnose psychischer Vorginze mit beson- 
derer auf Hamlet’sGeisterzustand, 
S. Landmann, Je. 
Railroads: Twenty years of H. 
Hobart, Railway 
Federal ay regu ation, . T, Newcomb, 


railway accounts for 1895, IR., My. 
Religion: The conception of immortality in Spi- 
noza’s Ethics, A. AE. Taylor, MI., Ap. 
Ilo delle reli ~~" a Chicago nel 1893, 


unseres Denkens, A. 

PK., My. 

Idealismo, positivismo, G. Mar- 
chesini, RIF 

Generalization et 3. G, Fonsegrive, RPh., 


My. 
Police. ‘La police & Paris, Gco, Graux, RPP. Ap. 
Political Economy: Teaching of economics, J 
Laughlin, Atlantic Monthly, My. 

Revue des principales 
de |’étranger, Maurice Block, 

Untersuchung der wirtschaftlichen 
in 24 Gemeinden des Kénigreiches Bayern, 
v. Haag, JGV., Ap. 

Die Preisentwickelung im Wg 1895 und den 
Vorjahren, J. Conrad, 

Ueber Sparsamkeit yon tandpun te der nation- 
alen Kultur- = Social-politik, Heinrich 
Herkner, JGV., 

(For — of of is importance 


Political Science: Seebohm’s Tribal ystem in 
Wales, W. J. Ashley, PSQ., Je. 
paroisses rurales France, P, 
R de la Tour, RH., My. 
La décentralization ‘administrative, D, Tousand, 


SS., Ap. 
Political ation, Ed.V. YR. 
Te territorial extension, W. G. 
ner, F., Je, 
—— question, Jules Simon, CoR., 


Bryce! s American Commonwealth, E, J, James, 
AP., M 


La souveraineté ue droit moderne, 
Tené de Keralla’ efS., 
Politics: (For of is mes and 
international RPP. R A.) 
Poor relief: Mr. Hobson on hig, H, Mal 
lock, CoR.,, Je. 


B. Labanca, RIF., 
Russia and its Ruler, W. Stead, RRN., 


Science: Generalisation et induction, G. Fonse- 


grive, RPh., Ap. 
hilosophical of Isaac Newton, 
. Harley. Ed., 
La” "science rationnel G, Millhaud, RMM., 
Der als einzig wissenschaft- 
licher Standpunkte, R, Willy, 


Single Tax: The ethics of the single tax, AMC., 


Societies : (For information as to the meetings of 
educational and scientific societies see Sc., 


Nt.) 
Social analysis: An analysis of the structure of a 
western town, Arthur Dunn, ChR., Ap. 
Socialism: Die die 
ilhelm Bohmert, A 
Le socialisme au XVII Ie siecle, Clement, 
efS., Ap. 16, also My. 1, My. 16, 
Les solutions socialistes et le fonction narisme, 


1 (F 

RefS, RiS., SS.) M 
ur American proletariat, 

inn intellectuelle et l’Aristocratie, J J. Navi- 


Sociology Sociology (Rev iew of Giddings’ Pri 
n- 
Sines of Nt., 21. 
au point de Yue socio sociologique, Ca 
a Bells ue, PRDM., 
General soci & criminal sociology, C. R. 
Henderson, Ap. 
Individualism & societisia, Z. S. Holbrook, BS., 


forces qui déterminent l’évolution du 
milieu colle L. Beaurin-Gressier, RIS., Ap. 
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Volksheime zur Pflege der Volksgeselligkeit und 
Volksbildung, Viktor Bohmert, Ar., Ap 

The formulation of normal Jaws, S. N. Fanen. 
AAP., My. 

Why progress is by leaps, Geo. Iles, PLM., Je. 

L’année sociologique 1895 : la morale sociale, 
P. Lapie, RMM., My. 

Herbert a s Sociologie, K. Vorlanderr, 


Nécessité d’une interprétation psychologique 
et du monde, Fonillée, 


RPh., My. 

Statistics: Stoff und Methode der historichen 
Zofia Daszyneka, 
NS., 


y- 
(For systematical statistical studies, see ASA., 
AS Ar. ; for general statistics see BSt). 
(Syndicates see Corporations.) 
Suffrage: De la transformation du suffrage uni- 


verse] amorphe en suffrage universe] orga- 
nique, Raou Ap. 

Les suicides 4 Lyon, A. 
C., My. 15. 


de Ja Grasserie, KIS., 
Suicide : 
A 


Lacassanque, 
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Taxation: The income-tax decision, YR. My. 

Tramps: Le Pathologique, J. As- 
tor, RPe. 

University The university settle- 
ment movement, GM., Je. 

Water Supply a ag of city water supplies, 
Edwin Smith, S., My. 

Women: Does maternit ‘ag eee politics, Fran- 
cis Fuller Victor, AMC. 

The benefit to women oi ae rights, Har- 

riet A. Marsh & others, AMC., Je. 


Frauenbewegung Gustav 


Die deutsche 
Cohn, DR., Ap., M 


of women Turkey, 


Alice B. 


Mary Parick 
PSM., 


Woman and the ballot, Tweedy, 

Je. 

Constitutional suffrage for women, W 

wood, NAR., 

Youth, Enemies of 
ennemies de la jeunesse, 


others), RCS., My. 


Har- 


La lutte sociale contre les 
E. Gounelle (& 


é 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZIN 


E TITLES USED IN THE INDEX. 


[The titles of articles selected from periodicals not in this list will be followed by name of 


periodical in full.] 


Arena, 
American Anthropologist. 
Archives d’Anthropologie Criminelle. 
Archivo per |’ Antropologiae |a Etnologia. 
Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science. 
L’ Association Catholique. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review. 
Archiv fiir Eisenbahawesen. 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 
Archive fiir Hygiene. 
American Historical Review. 
Annals de |’ Institute de Science Sociale. 
American Journal of Medical Sciences 
American Journal of Psychology. 
American Journal of Sociology. 
Arbeiter-Kolonie. 
American Law Review. 
. American Law Register and Review. 
American Magazine of Civics. 
Academie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques, Séances. 
American 
L’ Anthropolog 
Archiv tiir Ofeatliches Recht. 
Arbeiterfreund. 
American Statistical Association, Publica- 
tions. 
Allgemeine Statistisches Archiv. 
Archive fiir Sociale Gesetzgebung und 
Statistik. 
Archiv fiir Systematische Philosophie. 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor. 
Blatter fiir Gefangnisskunde. 
Banker’s Magazine, London. 
Banker’s Magazine, New York. 
Bulletin de |’Office du Travail. 
Bond Reco 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation 
Comparée. 
Bulletin de |’Union Internationale de Droit 
Penale. 
. Charity Organisation Review. 
Charities Review. 
Contemporary Review. 
Deutsche Revue. 
Deutsche Rundschau. 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissen- 
schaft. 
Economic Journal. 
Economic Review. 
Education. 
Educational Review. 
English Historical Review. 
Engineering Magazine. 
La Espafta Moderna. 
Forum. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Giornale degli Economisti. 
Gunton’s Magazine. 
Harvard Law Review. 
Hygienische Rundschau. 
Historische Zeitschrift. 
Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 
International Journal of Ethics, 
Investor’s Review. 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
ournal des Economistes. 
ournal of the Franklin Institute. 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung 
und Volkswirthschaft. 
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Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
History and Political Science. 

Journal of Mental Science. 

Jahrbiicher fiir National-okonomie und 
Statistik. 

— of Political Economy. 

abor Gazette. 

Lend a Hand. 


. London Quarterly Review. 


Law Quarterly Review. 
Monist. 


. Mansfield House Magazine. 


Mind. 

Monatschrift fiir innere Mission. 

Nuova Antologia. 

North American Review. 

Nineteenth Century. 

Natural Science. 

Nature. 

New World. 

Neue Zeit. 

Philosophical Review. 

Popular Science Monthly. 

Political Science Quarterly. 

Psychological Review. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

Quarterly Review. 

Revue Christianisme sociale. 

Revue de Droit internationale. 

Revue des deux mondes. 

Revue mensuelle |’Ecole d’ Anthropol- 
ogie de Paris. 


. Reforme sociale. 


Revue Socialiste. 

Revue historique. 

Revue d’Histoire 

Rivista italiana di Filosofia 

Rivista di Sociologia. 

Revue internationale de Sociologie. 
Rivista internazionale di Scienze Sociali 


. Revue Metaphysique et de Morale. 


Revue de Paris. 

Revue penetentiaire. 

Revue philosophique. 

Revue politique et parliamentaire. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, New York. 

Rivista Storica italiana. 

Revue sociale et politique. 

Revue du Travail. 

Sanitarian. 

Science, 

Science ress. 

School 

Science Sociale. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Staats- und Volks- 
wirthschaft. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Philosophie 

Yale Review. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissen- 
schaften. 

Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philo- 

sophische Kritik. 
Zeitschrift fiir das privat- und offentliche 
echt. 

Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie 
der Sinnesorgane. 

fiir vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
sc 

Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft, Social- 
politik und Verwaltung. 


ah 
| h 
t 
A 
it AA. JHS. 
7 AAC, 
AAE, JMS. 
AAP. JNS. 

AC. PE. 

ACQ, LG. 

AE. LH. 

{ AH. LOR, 

AHR 

AIS. 

AJM, Mi. 
AJP. MIM. 

NA. 
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